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Notes of the Week 


HE state visit of the King and Queen of 

Rumania has proved in every way the greatest 
success. They have received an eager welcome 
on their own account. No one forgets that the King, 
though a Hohenzollern, fought on the side of the 
Allies, or that the Queen is a grand-daughter of Queen 
Victoria, and a cousin, literally, of our King. There 
was a pleasant, kinsmanly touch in the reference in 
the speeches of King George and the King of Rumania 
to the young prince, who, after being at Eton, is now 
receiving his training in the Royal Navy. The 
Rumanian sovereigns have also been welcomed on 


behalf of the country over which they rule. Rumania _ 


is a growing State and occupies a very important 
position in South-Eastern Europe. Her soil is rich 
and she has vast mineral resources, which offer an 
excellent field for investment, and no country in Europe 
presents better opportunity to the sportsman. 


THE FALL OF M. POINCARE 

Consequent on the defeat of the Bloc National in 
the French elections and the fall of M. Poincaré, on 
which we offer some comment elsewhere, negotiations 
are now going forward for the formation of a new 
French Government for the victorious parties of the 
Left. It is not to be expected that this new Govern- 


ment will be less insistent than the last on Repara-. 


tions and security, but there certainly is good ground 
for hope that it will be more willing to collaborate, 


in the general interest, with Germany than its pre- 


decessor was. It should be noted that the present 
German Government has informed France that it is 
ready to implement the Dawes Report, but the exact 


value to be attached to this statement, which is excel- 


lent so far as it goes, must depend very largely on 
the attitude of the German Nationalists. This is still 
rather doubtful, and the result of the French elections 
may encourage false hopes. The latest information, 
however, seems to indicate that a majority of the 
Nationalist deputies is in favour of accepting the 
Report, and if this is true the whole situation has a 
much improved appearance. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE 

The most striking thing to a listener to the debate 
on the Budget last Tuesday was the remarkable differ- 
ence in tone between Mr. Baldwin’s speech and that 
of Mr. Snowden. The Leader of the Opposition put 
his case against the abolition of the McKenna Duties 
in the fairest and most moderate way, without a trace 
of exaggeration. His speech was a genuine con- 
tribution to a discussion which presumably was for 
the purpose of arriving at the truth. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech was bitter, and he appeared 
to be pre-occupied entirely with the party aspect of a 
question that for Mr. Baldwin and the Conservatives 
was simply one of national welfare. Otherwise the 
debate produced nothing except another proof that 
the Socialists will sacrifice even the sacred ‘* worker ’’ 
on the altar of theory. 


THE POSITION OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

It is notorious that the motor industry is very largely 
in the hands of bankers; and as the bank has yet to be 
discovered which likes to be twice bitten while support- 
ing the same industry, the effects of the repeal of the 
McKenna duties will include a tightening of the credit 
again to motor firms. We have often enough been 
told that British banks are not as ready as they should 
be to assist the expansion of business. When they do 
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something in that way, on the strength of Government 
promises, they find that what one Government guar- 
antees, its successor will hasten to withdraw. The 
banks, to be sure, know how to look after themselves. 
But will the additional control over the motor in- 
dustry they must now assume help to develop it? Does 
any business do well when directors take their orders 
from a lay creditor? 


GAMBLING ON STATE AID 


In theory, the State can give most effective assist- 
ance to the majority of industries, and in practice it 
could be done if the State had persistence. But as 
things are, State aid often does more harm than good. 
It is given without guarantee of continuance for any 
definite period, and those who enter on enterprise, or 
expand their undertakings in consequence of it, are 
taking a gambler’s chance. If, as regards the protec- 
tion given to the motor industry, it is contended that the 
likelihood of repeal has long been obvious, that only 
amounts to saying that there has been more invitation 
to sudden spurts of production with borrowed money 
than encouragement to sound, gradual, natural 
development out of earnings. And what of beet-sugar 
production? It is robbed of support just when, for 
the first time, it is beginning to pay, in order, we 
suppose, to bring home to those engaged in it the 
folly of expecting continuity of policy from the State. 


LABOUR AND LIGHT 


Mr. MacDonald cannot be congratulated on his 
speech to women at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, for 
it was about the worst speech he has made since he 
became Prime Minister. He told his audience that 
the Labour Party, of which he was the head, appealed 
to their intelligence and thereupon showed his esti- 
mate of their intelligence by repeating some of the 
cheapest charges and accusations ever brought against 
the Conservatives. One of his references to foreign 
policy was simply fatuous. He claimed that if light 
was breaking over Europe it was because the Labour 
Government had changed the handling of foreign 
affairs and had adopted a new policy in a new spirit. 
Is light breaking over Europe? If so, where? And 
why? In France the French peasant has broken M. 
Poincaré, but if there is light there, what has Mr. 
MacDonald or the Labour Party had to do with it? 
The fall of M. Poincaré may prove a good thing for 
Mr. MacDonald, but how little Mr. MacDonald 
expected what was going to happen was manifested 
by his inviting M. Poincaré, on the eve of the elec- 
tions, to Chequers. It is over Mr. MacDonald that 
the light has broken. 


A NEW ISSUE IN THE COAL DISPUTE 


The national strike of tippers and trimmers at the 
ports whence coal is shipped, has been prevented by 
the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry. The local 
strike, however, that at Leith, will continue. The 
men there demand not only reinstatement, which is now 
an ordinary part of the terms of an industrial settle- 
ment, but the dismissal of a small number of substi- 
tute workers to whom the employers promised per- 
manent jobs. The employers are willing to pay half 
the compensation morally or legally due to these 
““blacklegs,’’ if the strikers, on returning to work, 
will pay the other half and persuade them to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere; but, very rightly, they refuse to 
consider dismissing men who have helped in time of 
trouble and who were given assurances of continuance 
in work. The findings of the Committee of Inquiry on 
this new issue will be of extreme importance, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be put clearly to the Com- 
mittee and not dealt with by some back-door bargain. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND CHESHAM HOUSE 


The Bolshevists, having consistently repudiated all 
the obligations of their Imperial predecessors, might be 
supposed to have forfeited all right to the assets of 
the Tsarist regime. But no, not in their own view 
of the matter, and apparently not in that of our present 
Government. The representatives of Bolshevism, as 
becomes plain democratic folk, yearn for the splendours 
of Chesham House, and doubtless would the more 
enjoy possession of the former Russian Embassy, be- 
cause it would render homeless the old-style Russians 
now under its roof. Well, the Law Courts are open to 
them. But the Government must needs indulge in the 
unseemliness of giving hints to loyal Russian friends 
of England that they should hand over to thieves what- 
ever has not already been stolen. 


BACK TO THE LAND 

Mr. Lloyd George shows signs of returning to his 
first love, and of leading a Liberal crusade in the 
interests of the Land. Since the General Election 
Mr. George has avoided the limelight—except for 
an occasional outbreak of vituperance against his 
Socialist friends above the gangway—some say out of 
delicacy, others, less generous, out of uncertainty as 
to what should be his next move. Now he appears to 
have made up his mind, and since he is ‘‘ not having 
any more’’ dealings with Conservatives (of whose 
choice?) he has discovered a great Liberal revival in 
Europe and is seeking to hearten the party with the 
cry of ‘‘Unity and Action.’’ Unfortunately for him, it 
will need more than a battle-cry to restore unity to 
their divided ranks. But if he can formulate a 
sound policy for the Land he will have stolen a clever 
march on the Socialists. The campaign is to open at 
Brighton, and thenceforward a detachment of Liberal 
stalwarts is to be detailed from among the members 
at Westminster for action against the Socialists in 
the constituencies. 


THE JAPANESE ELECTIONS 


In Japan the elections have had some extraordinary 
results. Not only has the Government been beaten, 
but the great—almost historic—party known as the 
Seivukai, which was the main support of the present 
as of most of the past Japanese Governments, has been 
heavily defeated at the polls. It is expected that 
Viscount Kato, the leader of the Opposition, whose 
strength is the Kenseikai (‘‘ Liberal ”) Party, will be 
called on to form the new Government; but for success 
he will require the assistance of some of the other 
parties more or less hostile to the existing administra- 
tion. The meaning of this change in Japanese 
politics is not quite clear. It may be the case, as some 
assert, that the Japanese people are slowly emanci- 
pating themselves from the rule of the Genro or Elder 
Statesmen, who have hitherto held all the real power 
and have stood behind all the Governments of the past. 
But this has still to be proved, and perhaps it may be 
when the Diet meets on May 25; but we doubt it. 


THE ANGLO-SOVIET CONFERENCE 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘ After a close inspection 
of our electric power stations and underground rail- 
ways the Soviet delegates spent their week-end at 
Maidenhead. I hear even of dinner parties, in full- 
dress Soviet uniforms, at which their Daily Herald 
friends gazed askance into their heroes’ faces, no con- 
versation being possible. Slow progress indeed is 


being made by Committees and Sub-Committees, and, 
as Mr. MacDonald states, nothing of a concrete nature 
has yet been achieved. The Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet have no doubt very excellent reasons for with- 
holding any information, but it would certainly be 
interesting to know whether the British delegates have 
succeeded in securing any further protection for the 
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very large national interests at stake. The Territorial 
Waters Committee are likely to arrive at a friendly 
understanding; the Pre-War Treaties Committee has 
completed the examinatian of all Treaties and Conven- 
tions ; proposals for cuts and extensions are being care- 
fully scrutinized by the Soviet ‘ experts.’ 


COMPROMISES 


‘‘] understand that the Soviet delegates have 
received instructions not to raise the questions of 
Bessarabia or the Treaty of Versailles. They are out 
for cash and must avoid all heckling. The new Treaty 
Committee is running very smoothly, owing, it 
appears, to the British delegates refraining from insist- 
ing on any alterations of Soviet laws and principles. 
Finance Sub-Committees and Credits (Sub-Committees 
A and B) have met every day, with the exception of 
last Saturday, and here again more satisfactory pro- 
posals are at present under consideration, the Soviet 
Government having submitted further tempting offers, 
such as coupling oil and mining concessions with the 
rights of free marketing and armed protection for 
concession holders on their workings. It is proposed 
that credits granted will be left on deposit at Lloyds 
Bank to be used exclusively for payment of purchases 
from British manufacturers. This would enable Mr. 
MacDonald to create more fictitious trade, British 
money would be paying for British goods, and the 
day of reckoning would thus be postponed a little 
while longer.”’ 


THE U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 

Having regard to the great desirability of good 
relations between the United States and England, it 
is most satisfactory that the United States Shipping 
Board has taken action, which means that there will 
be no preferential railway rates for goods shipped in 
American vessels, at any rate, not for some time. The 
likelihood is that these rates will be dropped altogether, 
for they are opposed both by the railway companies 
concerned and by many American merchants them- 
selves, who appreciated thoroughly the fact that such 
discrimination in favour of American shipping would 
necessarily have resulted in a great disturbance of 
international commerce, and would certainly not have 
conduced to friendly feeling on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

We do rot know whether or not Mr. MacDonald 
has arranged for a visit to London of Zaghlul Pasha, 
but we think it right to call serious attention to the 
most recent utterances of the Egyptian Premier. In 
a meeting of the Egyptian Parliament towards the 
close of last week Zaghlul declared that he would 
maintain the right of Egypt to full possession of the 
Sudan. But he went far beyond this when he 
added that he denounced the British Declaration of 
February, 1922 (which made Egypt independent), 
and that he repudiated England’s right to maintain 
the four conditions attached to that Declaration. 
These are the ‘‘ reserved subjects,’’ which are an 
integral part of the instrument, and include provision 
for the safeguarding of the Canal as well as of the 
rights of foreigners in Egypt. Now these reserved 
subjects are the only things that can be discussed if 
Zaghlul comes to London. Is there any use in his 
coming after what he has said? 


IMPERIAL AIRSHIPS 


The Government’s Imperial airship scheme, 
announced by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, proves to be a modification 
of the Burney scheme in the direction of State owner- 
ship. This modification was perhaps to be expected 
from a Socialist Government, but we cannot think it 
either wise or necessary. State enterprise has no 


very alluring record behind it, and a system such as 
that whereby certain subsidized vessels of the 
Mercantile Marine are reserved for use by Govern- 
ment if necessary in case of war would adequately have 
met the case. It is something, however, that this 
important step in Imperial communications should 
have been definitely taken: we are already behind in 
our lighter-than-air craft development, thanks to the 
hasty economies of the Coalition, and much research 
will be necessary before a really satisfactory airship 
can be built. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


The sudden closing of Waterloo Bridge owing to 
the collapse of its foundations, and the consequent 
deflection of traffic on to the already overcrowded 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges has startled 
public opinion into realization of the fact that the 
traffic problem in London is one of extreme urgency 
and cannot be left to solve itself. There are too many 
people in London and there are too many vehicles; 
the streets are not only unsafe from the point of view 
of human life, but insufficient to contain the wheeled 
traffic which is crowded on to them. It will be 
necessary to organize and control the direction in 
which vehicles move at crossings and congested points, 
and probably it will be necessary in certain areas and 
within certain hours to banish horse-drawn vehicles 
altogether. We shall be sorry indeed to see the horse 
disappear from the streets of London; but a genera- 
tion that reckons value in quantity rather than quality, 
and which believes that prosperity consists in size and 
numbers, must have the courage of its convictions and 
pay their price. 


THE NEW HORIZON IN EUROPE 


M UCH the greatest event that has occurred for 
some time is the fall of M. Poincaré, which 
was expected evidently neither by himself 
nor Mr. MacDonald. It has surprised his enemies quite 
as much as it has discomfited his friends. In fact, no 
one anticipated that the French Elections would have 
this result, at once so definite and so dramatic. A 
swing to the Left was looked for, but what has taken 
place is more in the nature of a landslide. The Bloc 
National, from which M. Poincaré drew his chief sup- 
port, has been shattered. It was thought it would 
meet with some reverses at the polls, but what it has 
suffered is disastrous defeat, the inevitable upshot 
being that M. Poincaré has handed in his resignation 
to President Millerand, at whose request, however, he 
will continue in’ office till the new Chamber assembles 
on June 1. Two or three months ago all this would 
not have been so startling. At that time, in comment- 
ing on the sensational flight from the franc, we pointed 
out that the French peasant, who is the Grand Elector 
of France, would hold M. Poincaré responsible for 
his losses, and would be but little moved when he was 
told that the real cause of the trouble was the bad 
budgetary position of his country. Later the franc 
enjoyed a remarkable recovery, and the budgetary posi- 
tion was vastly improved by an increase of taxation 
which M. Poincaré forced through the Chamber and 
the Senate, apparently strengthening his own position 
immensely thereby. Foreseeing some swing to the 
Left, he recast his Cabinet by including in it at least 
two prominent members of the Left parties. Finally 
the German Elections, with their dubious verdict on 
the Dawes Report, appeared to play into his hands. 
Everything seemed to be going his way. But the 
peasant had not been won over, If the franc was 
better, the cost of living was higher, and there was the 
severe increase of taxation to be shouldered. The 
peasant could not be altogether ignorant of the failure 
of the Ruhr policy; instead of getting something out 
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of it he was called on to pay more and more. The 
Dawes Report destroyed what illusions he had left. 
And so he voted against Poincaré. 

Suddenly the whole political aspect not only of 
France but of all Europe has been profoundly affected, 
if not altered radically. For more than two years M. 
Poincaré, with his majority in the French Parliament, 
with his big army, and with his Continental alliances, 
has been the virtual Dictator of Europe as well as 
France. Before he came into power there were differ- 
ences between England and France, but they were far 
from being intractable. Soon after his accession to 
office he showed a spirit of intransigence that nothing 
was able to modify, and the summary manner in which 
he rejected the Bonar Law proposals without even 
attempting to consider them was eminently typical of 
the man. He scarcely even pretended to pay lip- 
service to the interests of this country. There are few 
people in England who have not a certain respect for 
M. Poincaré’s character, ability, and career; but it is 
undoubtedly the case that since he replaced M. Briand 
as Prime Minister of France a great gulf, which he 
took no pains to bridge, has separated the British and 
the French. Had he remained in power we do not see 
how the gulf could have been bridged. As we have 
often said in these columns, he does not change. While 
nominally accepting the Dawes Report, he hedged his 
acceptance about with such reservations as rendered 
it absolutely nugatory. That the rest of the Allies, 
who were also concerned with Reparations and a settle- 
ment, had unconditionally accepted the Report did 
not make him qualify his views in the least. Mr. 
MacDonald’s blandishments might as well have been 
offered to a block of granite or an iceberg for all the 
good they did or could do. M. Poincaré would not 
bend. And, that being the case, the problem, to say 
the exact harsh truth, was how he was to be broken. 
It was a problem that could not well be tackled from 
this side, nor from the outside at all, as things were. 
It is the French peasant who has solved it, and this is, 
in the circumstances, about as fortunate a thing as 
could have happened, and all the more so because of 
its unexpectedness. 

M. Poincaré has gone, and there need be little 
doubt, we should think, that part at least of his policy 
has gone with him, and in any case the way to nego 
tiation is open as it was not during his premiership. 
But it is not easy to forecast with any confidence what 
precisely will be the effect of his fall on the immediate 
situation. Much will depend on his successor, much 
also on the solidarity of the parties that will support 
the new Premier. French parties are rather fluid, and 
a good deal of bargaining is always going on among 
them. At the moment the victorious Left has a clear 
majority; but it is not large—is, indeed, somewhat 
small. The Bloc National still has some strength, and 
may be more solid than the ‘‘ cartel” of the Left. 
The new Government, whether it is led by M. Herriot 
or M. Briand, will have to face many difficulties at the 
start. It may be the case that France is in for a 
succession of short-lived Governments, the length of 
existence of which will turn on her internal much more 
than on her external affairs. With the domestic 
politics of France we have, of course, nothing to do; 
they are no concern of ours. It is different with her 
foreign policy, especially as regards Germany, our- 
selves, and the Allies generally. As matters stand, the 
Dawes Report holds the field, and whatever else is fluid 
and uncertain, the Report is neither. The sooner some 
concerted, fruitful action is taken on it the better. 
There will necessarily be some delay till the political 
situation both in France and Germany will be clarified 

by the meeting of the Chamber and the Reichstag 
respectively. The great thing is that the French 
Elections do give the world—and France not 
least of all—a new horizon of hope. A settlement will 
doubtless take a considerable time, but it is bound to 
come, for the road is no longer closed. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By W. G. CONSTABLE 


NE word sums up this year’s Academy—medio- 
crity. There is nothing to quicken the 


spectator’s pulse or make him catch his breath; 
and though the charity of the Selection Committee has 
covered a multitude of sins, the sins are mainly pecca- 
dilloes. It is astonishing that so many people should 
be able to talk so much and say so little. A close time 
for the arts, wherein artists should be allowed only to 
think and feel, appears the only remedy. Meanwhile 
let us be grateful to Mr. Charles Sims, for giving us 
something worth discussion. His portrait of the King 
is no masterpiece, but it is a wholehearted attempt at 
one. As usual with Mr. Sims, its technical handling 
is most skilful. No living artist so successfully avoids 
the paintiness of paint, or has a cleaner, fresher touch. 
The colour is effective : and the handling of the robes, 
the orders and the sceptre is so dexterous, as to make 
surprising the lapse in dealing with the head, and in 
particular with the beard which suggests a careless piece 
of stage make-up. But the root cause of failure is again 
the expected. Mr. Sims has wobbled once more be- 
tween two or three conventions, and the indecision has 
been fatal. Had he allowed his rococo propensities 
full play, placing the King in coronation panoply (or, 
better still, in the full uniform of the Grenadier Guards) 
upon a cloud, surrounded by sporting amorini, and 
supported by a bevy of female virtues, he might now 
be languishing in the Tower; but he would have given 
the eighteenth century a run for its money. As it is, 
sitting on nothing, with legs gracefully crossed and 
arms akimbo, the King prepares to float away; only 
to be earthbound by sudden recollection on the part of 
the painter that another convention must be satisfied, 
that royalty ought to be painted according to Van 
Dyck, Lely and Kneller. Add deference to yet another 
mode, in the flatly painted decorative coat of arms, 
imitated from sixteenth-century practice, and vacilla- 
tion finally kills good intentions. 


Mr. Sims’s other exhibits join the undistinguished 
mass. Of all the conventions, his combination of 
purple shadows and bright reflected lights, with powder 
blues, vivid greens, and striped black and white stuffs, 
is one of the prettiest; but it wears very thin in the 
papery ‘ Daughters of Philip Reckitt, Esq.,’ and be- 
comes actively unpleasant when he combines, in ‘ Mrs. 
Jeudwine ’, a greasy greyish-green borrowed from Mr. 
Munnings, with garish auburn hair. Work such as 
this contributes to the impression of the Academy 
being a large department store, supplying highly 
standardized lines of goods. Each of the more promi- 
nent figures has a group of followers, chattering ami- 
ably behind him in a jargon of his invention. The 
old firm of the ’eighties still has its corner in the store, 
with the sentimentality of Mr. Frank Dicksee, the kid 
glove complexions of Mr. Cadogan Cowper, and the 
furniture accessories of Mr. Ralph Peacock, as its 
main stock-in-trade. Here and there, however, the 
older men more than hold their own. Sir David 
Murray clings determinedly to his own convention of 
delicately stippled blue-grey foregrounds and yellow 
distances, eschewing the popular convention of purple 
shadows and slashing brush strokes; and gains the 
romantic charm of the older water-colour painters, 
best realized when he works on a small scale. Another 
department, ‘ Illustrations to History,’ is doing badly. 
Mr. Frank Salisbury and Mr. Fred Roe still remain; 
but the only notable recruit is Mr. Russell Flint, 
whose ‘ Lemnians’ with its salacious incidents and 
flashy, effective colour, may help to revive a dying 
industry. Mr. George Harcourt might find an oppor- 
tunity here. The complete unreality of his purple and 
orange ‘ Amaryllis’ should make him a successful 
painter of melodrama. Normally, however, his wares 
belong to another group, that of the Briskly Modern 


Portrait, of which Mr. George Henry, Mr, Spencer 
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Watson, Mr. De Glehn and Mr. Archibald Barnes are 
masters. But their slickness and showy colour may 
yet be out-done by Mr.- Glyn Philpot. His ‘ Mrs. 
Ernest Makower.’ in its surroundings is most effective ; 
but think of Raeburn, and note its lack of vitality or 
think of Gainsborough, and realize its lack of distinc- 
tion. Mr. Philpot is another wobbler. His diploma work 
displays his own considerable ability in turning faces 
into masks; but the ‘ Transfiguration of Dionysos ’ be- 
longs to the Shannon-Rickett’s department, wherein 
the most interesting exhibit is Mr. Rickett’s ‘ Don 
Juan,’ which reveals his talent as a stage designer 
and holds elements of bizarre fantasy which make it 
preferable to recent exercises in the manner of Delacroix 
and the Venetians. Of the Portrait-painters who Paint 
Portraits, Mr. Sargent is disappointing in his ‘ Sir 
Philip Sassoon,’ which does not fully express the 
character of the sitter’s head; but Sir Luke Fildes and 
Mr. Eves (in ‘ Mr. Stanley Baldwin’) both show that 
they can produce an excellent likeness. Necessarily, 
the Fur and Feather type of portrait occupies much 
wall space. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon (in all his glory) 
is there with Sir William Lewellyn’s and Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s gallant soldiers, meeting fate in their best 
uniforms; accompanied by Mr. Jack’s and Mr. 
Russell’s red-robed civilian dignitaries. But this de- 
partment, once so flourishing, has a strong competitor 
in another, the New English. To this, Mr. Francis 
Dodd and Professor Rothenstein are valuable recruits, 
and the Chantrey Bequest Trustees did well in purchas- 
ing work by them. Professor Rothenstein’s ‘ Princess 
Badroulbadour ’ has the tender sentiment and sound 
craftsmanship of all his work, though it lacks the 
mysterious romance of its future companion at the 
Tate, ‘ The Doll’s House ’; and Mr. Dodd’s ‘ Smiling 
Woman ’ is easily one of the best portraits on the 
walls, in its skilful drawing and restrained vigour. 
Mr. Wheatley’s début hardly shows him at his best, 
The justness of tone relation in his one portrait shames 
most of the work around it; but the drawing lacks 
certainty. The leading lines, however, of this depart- 
ment are undoubtedly Sir William Orpen and Mr. 
John. The handsome men (always slightly sunburnt) 
and the linoleum texture of the former, become most 
tolerable when leavened by the sense of humour of the 
* John McCormack,’ which is comparable to the amus- 
ing ‘ Mr. Knoedler’ of a year ago. It is surprising, 
however, to find Sir William, in ‘ Sergeant Murphy,’ 
imitating Mr. Munnings’s mannerisms, even though he 
improves upon them. These, incidentally, are fast 
reducing Mr. Munnings to an automatic machine. 
People learned in horse-flesh now tell me that though 
he can paint a horse, he has lost the knack of painting 
the horse; and so disappears the one quality which 
redeemed stage scenery backgrounds out of all relation 
to the figures, forced lighting, and a texture which 
gives horses the appearance of écorchés. The atmos- 
phere of the Academy throws Mr. John’s virtues into 
relief ; and though the influence of El Greco has unduly 
elongated his ‘ Princess Bibesco,’ two other portraits 
display his unfailing power to snatch a likeness, and 
to suggest characteristic movements. Equally with 
the New English, the Quattrocento department 
flourishes. Mr. Harry Morley wins admission to the 
Tate Gallery, with a characteristic ‘ Apollo and 
Marayas ’; Mr. Vivian Forbes pursues his Bellinesque 
researches in the capably designed ‘ People of the 
Nile’; and there are half-a-dozen painters who seem 
to find problems of drawing and tone too difficult and 
take refuge in artificially simplified forms and a patch- 
work quilt of colour. Mr. Wolmark is one of these, 
and the catalogue aptly remarks of his harsh blues and 
purples in relation to surrounding pictures that ‘‘ one 
sinner destroyeth much good.’’ The Scotch branch of 
the business is less prominent than usual, in the absence 
of Mr. Cameron; but Sir John Lavery, happily free 
from the toils of the Society Beauty, has a harshly at- 
tractive portrait of the Marquess of Londonderry, and 
a vivid snapshot of the House of Commons. His 


Jockey’s Dressing Room’ adds to photographic 
quality, gay and attractive colour ; though the insistent 
central figure in blue mars the design. 

Among the landscape painters, recipe is no less ram- 
pant than elsewhere. Even Mr. Clausen, always re- 
fined and sincere, seems to have exhausted the 
emotional possibilities of a misty morning, and reduced 
its painting to a formula. Mr. Oliver Hall continues 
to weave quiet tapestries of umber and grey, all 
pleasant, but each like its predecessor; while Mr. 
Connard manufactures pink, grey and green chintzes, 
one of which has found a suitable home on the walls 
of Tube stations. Newlyn still means Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, faithful to the blue shadow, reflected 
light and square touch. All the more remarkable, there- 
fore, is Mr. Sydney Lee’s breaking away from man- 
nerisms that threatened to overwhelm him. The sober 
restraint which marked past work is preserved, but 
joined now to greater invention, better articulated de- 
sign, and cleaner colour. ‘ Among the Dolomites ’ 
puts the painter among the few who escape the merely 
picturesque in treating mountains, and expresses some- 
thing of the bulk and scale of the subject. 

The ugly duckling of English Art, sculpture, shows 
in the Academy no signs of growing up. The crop of 
war memorials, conventional in sentiment and hack- 
neyed in design, still stifles a healthier growth. Mr. 
Jaggers’s extraordinary skill in imitating texture (which 
recalls the performances of a petrifying well), and his 
resolute avoidance of airs and graces, give interest to 
his ‘ Ammunition Carrier,’ designed for the Royal Ar- 
tillery Memorial. But the figure suggests heaviness 
without strength; and it is difficult to believe it will 
yield a satisfactory series of profiles when in position. 
The individual figures for the Llandaff War Memorial, 
by Sir Goscombe John, commonplace and somewhat 
coarsely handled, may be destined to meet in an im- 
pressive whole; but his Newcastle Memorial leaves 
room for doubt. Among the smaller works there is 
plenty of conscientious imitation of the model or man- 
nered departure from it, but a greater lack even than 
among the paintings of an informing emotion. Take 
Mr. Dyson Smith’s ‘ Spirit of Sleep,’ Mr. Evans’s 
‘ Meditation,’ or Mr. Ledward’s ‘ Regeneration ’; the 
titles sound well, but the figures might merely be casts 
from female models. The same dull imitation of natural 
forms mars most of the portrait busts and statuettes 
Almost alone Mr. Derwent Wood gives his sitters 
vitality, despite a tendency to overmodel; and though 
Miss Henderson’s ‘ Snarling Panther’ is too liberally 
scored with meaningless grooves, it quivers with life. 
Mr. Hardiman shows much skill in his simplified treat- 
ment of the human head, and successfully avoids 
banality ; his danger lies in making the simplification a 
bed of Procrustes. Into this trap has fallen Mr. 
Wheeler, with his ‘ Peace’ and ‘ An Angel,’ recogniz- 
able pastiches of the Delphi Charioteer. In his bust of 
‘ The Infant Christ,’ however, mannered handling of 
the hair does not obscure a tender delicacy of feeling. 
But the weakest section of the sculpture is undoubt- 
edly the reliefs. With few exceptions, the idea of 
working up to a front plane, and of using accents of 
light and shade to bring out the character of a design, 
are wholly disregarded. Contrast, for example, Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes’s tolerably successful treatment of 
‘'W. R. Lethaby, Esq,’ with Mr. Pomeroy’s ‘ John 
Sargeaunt, Esq.,’ which resembles a bust in the round 
which has been put through a mangle. The designs 
exhibited by the Royal Mint are some of them lament- 
able in this respect, notably the views of the National 
Gallery and of Westminster Abbey. These might have 
been prepared by a mechanical process from photo- 
graphs, so little attention has been paid to pattern or 
to relating the building in space. Mr. Metcalfe’s 
‘ Tower Bridge’ shows greater skill in avoiding false 
accents and undue protuberances; but here the design 
threatens to burst its enclosing circle. Probably the 
word ‘ Pisanello’ will be found written on the heart 
of the Deputy Master of the Mint. 
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A DAY AT WEMBLEY 
By GERALD BARRY 


S with heaven, so with the British Empire Exhi- 
A bition: one must enter it as a little child or 

not at all. Unless, of course, one happens to be 
one of those improbable persons who go there on busi- 
ness. You and I, who have no orders to place for a 
gross of locomotives or one dozen twin-impulse tur- 
bines (as who should say, ‘‘ two pen’orth of pear- 
drops, please ’’), must go to Wembley to wonder and 
admire. Whatever we learn there should be absorbed 
unconsciously; whoso goes in as a student will as- 
suredly come out as a stretcher-case. If, on the other 
hand, you go not to learn but as one already learned, 
you will equally have your troubles. The engineer 
who is on terms of intimacy with a Witton Kramer 
Electric Lifting Magnet, or in a position to call a Con- 
stantinesco Torque Converter Motor Chassis (for 
driving standard gauge engines) by its Christian name 
without giving offence—what sort of thrill is he likely 
to experience from meeting daily acquaintances for 
once in a way out of office hours? Even if he seek 
relaxation among the allurements of the Amusements 
Park, he will likely torture his mathematical mind by 
calculating his chances of survival should he put the 
strains and stresses of the switchback to personal test. 
He may recall what the guard of the funicular replied 
to the old lady who asked what would happen if the 
cable snapped: ‘‘ That, madam, would depend on the 
life you have led.”’ 


But we children, who in our innocence know not a 
Centrifugal pump from its Direct Acting brother, ours 
is the unalloyed pleasure of making acquaintance with 
half-a-hundred modern miracles for the first time. 
1 knew, for instance, that, somehow or other, cigarettes 
get packed into boxes; or I knew that, somehow or 
other, paper is made from wood-pulp. But when I saw 
before my eyes fluid as liquid as my own bath water 
transformed—in a journey, through one machine, of 
under fifteen yards and under five minutes—into a roll 
of clean, dry, eminently usable printer’s paper, such 
2s we may see almost any day being lowered into 
vaults off Fleet Street, I was inclined to remain in- 
credulous. There is a story of a blacksmith on his 
death-bed, who listened patiently and receptively to a 
recital of Old Testament miracles from the mouth of 
his cleric, until at length they came, by way of Jonah 
and the whale and other mysteries, to the story of 
Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego. ‘‘ What? ’’ asked 
the dying man with sudden animation, ‘‘ do you mean 
to tell me those three men passed unhurt through a 
furnace? ’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said the clergyman. ‘‘ As hot 
as it is when I stoke up?’”’ persisted the blacksmith. 
‘““ Yes,’’ said the clergyman. ‘‘ Then I don’t believe 
it,’’ the fellow replied, and then—after a pause—‘‘ And 
what’s more I don’t believe your bloomin’ fish story 
neither! ’’ I know now how paper is made: I could 
describe to you the process in detail. But I’m not 
sure I believe it, and what’s more I’m not sure I be- 
lieve about the cigarette-packing machine neither. 


But that is where I go wrong. I begin to tantalize 
myself with philosophic doubts, whereas these are not 
subjects for reason, but for faith. There are mysteries 
more authentic to be found by a mind untutored as 
mine in the Palaces of Industry and Engineering than 
in all the performances of Tibetan Jugglers in the 
Indian Theatre, and one takes one’s farewell of these 
wondering what further marvels the commercial con- 
jurer may not have up his sleeve. But it was hard to 
leave the engines. Having decided, after due com- 
parison of their respective enamel surfaces, that I pre- 
ferred the London and North Eastern locomotive to its 
Great Western or L.M.S. rivals, I approached a sales- 
man. Perhaps I didn’t quite look the part; anyhow, 
something in the gentleman’s demeanour made me 
defer my order on behalf of the Fiji State Railways 


until another visit. But I still regret my infirmity of 
purpose. 

From Doncaster I set a course for the Gold Coast, 
arriving beneath its sun-baked walls as the first drops 
of rain fell from a leaden sky. Here the exhibits are 
of two kinds: the first consists of natives, engaged in 
their simple crafts; the second of various products of 
civilization, labelled ‘‘ What the Gold Coast African 
Wants.”’ At all events, they are what he gets: I 
noted among them such things as lace parasols, 
peppermint bullseyes, boneless breakfast hams, steel 
animal traps, and perfume. The inhabitants of 
the Gold Coast have evidently been asking for it. But 
it is disappointing to find these people dressed not, as 
we surely had a right to expect, in native costume 
(or what passes for costume on the Gold Coast) but in 
flagrantly civilized attire. For example, ‘‘ Mr. Tay of 
Kwitta,’’ busy at his handloom and smiling quietly, 
after the manner of his kind, at some jest undivined by 
Western intellect, was clothed in uncompromis- 
ingly grey flannel trousers. He wore also a pair 
of standard boots, a cloth cap, gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and a moustache (army pattern). In the next cage to 
Mr. Tay sat Akosoa Baa, daughter of the Queen 
Mother of Taffo. The House of Taffo evidently has 
‘ideas’? on Democracy, and Princess Akosoa sat 
among the potsherds beguiling the languors of royalty 
with clay and spatula. Around her shoulders was 
thrown with charming negligé a scarf of well-known 
club colours—Old Borstalian or whatnot: perhaps 
Princess Baa is the black sheep of the family. Do the 
wattles of Wooloomooloo shelter mortals the happier 
for the coming of King Shoddy? Alas, for the Black 
Man’s Burden ! 


Wonder, as I have said, should be the keynote of 
this pilgrimage, and there are many things at which 
to wonder. You will wonder, whoever you are, 
at the building adorned with fourteenth-century 
Maori wood carving done without metal tools, and left 
with that zeal for Art and things Imperial for which 
the days of Albert the Good are justly renowned, for- 
gotten for fifty years in the dungeon of a Kensington 
museum. You will wonder, too, assuredly, at some 
of the pictures in the Palace of Art. Also you will 
wonder, unless you are luckier than I, at the mud; at 
the variety of restaurants and the monotony of their 
fare; at the furtive little mongoose (Rikki-Tikki-Tavi ?) 
tethered, rather unkindly, outside the Taj Mahal. And 
if you are mechanically innocent, you may wonder, as 
did I, at the appalling shindy to the rattle of which 
several charming young ladies are engaged in making 
and filling tins in order that you and I may have 
polish for our boots; or at that sheer wall of 
liquid chocolate falling like a slow-motion picture of 
Niagara, into which each frail little barque of con- 
fectionery is inexorably borne, to emerge safely at the 
further end spick and span in seductive coat of brown. 
You may conceivably wonder, too, at the amount of 
money to be spent in an afternoon, at the condition 
of the alleged roads, or by what wise providence it 
was ordained that the finest vista in the grounds should 
be blocked by two insignificant buildings. .. . 


But such querulousness bewrayeth fatigue. Away, 
then, to the Amusements Park! As you pass by, the 
strains of a Burmese children’s ballet may astonish 
you, but dissonances precisely similar greet the ear as 
the swings and roundabouts of twentieth-century Eng- 
land loom up. If you are masculine you may decide 
to resolve a complex or two by a visit to the ‘* Crazy 
Kitchen,’’ where you may smash as much crockery as 
you can with nine balls for a shilling. If feminine, 
how shall you resist the invitation of the showman 
of ‘‘ The Whirl of the World’’: ‘‘ Come along 
ladies, come and have a whirl!’’ Or a quiet game of 
Skeeball? . . . middle-aged gentlemen and ordinarily 
dignified matrons solemnly rolling large wooden balls 
into galvanized iron bins for a reward of composition 
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dolls with ‘‘ genuine hair.’’ Over the entrance hangs 
an additional lure: a ‘‘ Special Monthly Prize of a 
McKenzie Lightweight Safety Motor Cycle, value 
the player. making the highest score in a 
single game. The value of the machine may be in- 
determinate, but that word ‘‘ Safety’’ is good. And 
then the switchbacks. ... They say we take our 
pleasures sadly: but then we take such sad pleasures. 
What instinct is it that prompts men and women to 
pay for the fun of being tortured? 


A GREAT ISOLDE 


By DyneLEY Hussey 


a week two performances of ‘ Tristan,’ one of 

which was as high above the standard of good 
performance as the other was below it. One is fairly 
forced to make the odious comparison; though I 
could hardly believe that last Monday I was listening 
to the same orchestra, which had given so superb a 
performance of the work under Bruno Walter on the 
previous Thursday. The fault may have been due in 
part to the new conductor having had no adequate 
rehearsal. But I fear that the major blame must be laid 
upon Karl Alwin. His beat is stiff and at the same time 
difficult to follow, so that it would hardly be an exag- 
geration to say that there were more ragged entries in 
a single act of ‘ Tristan’ than in the five perform- 
ances of Wagner’s operas during the previous week. 
I have never heard the Prelude sound so wooden in 
rhythm or so utterly devoid of passion. There was no 
modelling in the phrases, no fiexibility in the tempo, 
no accumulation of force beneath the climaxes which 
became mere uproars based upon no solid foundation. 
But this is not the worst; for, in several places, Alwin 
completely lost touch with the singers. To take a 
concrete instance, the accompanying piszzicato of the 
violoncellos at the end of Kurwenal’s phrase, Noch 
ist kein schiff cu sehn, were about half a bar out. It 
was no fault of Gertrud Kappel, a vocally excellent 
Isolde, or of Maria Olczewska’s superb Brangine, 
or of Emil Schipper’s rough tenderness as Kurwenal 
that this was the dullest, if not the worst, performance 
of the work I have ever heard. The conductor actu- 
ally achieved the miracle of making Brangane’s warn- 
ing in Act II, though it was beautifully sung by Maria 
Olczewska, sound utterly uninteresting. 

What a contrast is this with the spell that was laid 
upon us on the previous Thursday !—a spell which has 
not even now lost its power, despite the intervention of 
‘ Gétterdammerung,’ of ‘ Salome,’ which as a produc- 
tion may be qualified with the rare adjective perfect, 
and of last Monday’s lamentable affair. It was a magic 
spell woven by the hands of the Isolde about the rap- 
ture of her face and the loveliness of her voice. It was no 
less than the miracle of the fulfilment of all that one 
had imagined Isolde might be, yet never hoped to view 
in this world; nay, and then the cup of one’s ideal 
overflowed with the excess of beauty. The miracle 
seemed the greater in that there had been no whisper 
of its possibility, no puffery in anticipation to take the 
edge off one’s amazed enjoyment, or to fill those empty 
stalls whose arms must have yearned for the occu- 
pancy of the foolish people who had stayed their hands 
from their pockets until the verdict had been given. I 
went, under the burden of three Wagnerian nights, 
expecting little of the Tristan (Jacques Urlus, who 
gave us more than that little), less of the Brangane 
Farber-Strasser, who redeemed her poor singing in the 
first act by her magnificent tone in the second)—and 
the Isolde was an unknown quantity. I came out—we 
all, with apparently one exception, came out—ex- 
hilarated by the greatest dramatic experience. Never 
had attention been more securely held, never had a long 
work so taken on the semblance of excessive brevity. 

Her name is Frida Leider. I will not pour 


I: has been a strange experience to witness within 


upon her superlatives, which are better reserved for 
less convinced argument. I will attempt rather 
some anatomy of her merits, though they are 
all too intricate for accuracy of dissection and all 
too subtle for exact analysis. She is that rarest com- 
pound, the woman of Wagner’s imagination—great 
actress, great singer, and great beauty. It matters not 
in what order you place her attributes, for they are 
coequal and indivisible. Her beauty is of an unusual 
type, with something in it of the primitive that abso- 
lutely accords with the part of Isolde, though it empha- 
sized the grosser make of her fellows. Her voice is pure 
in quality, and she uses it, as only great singers can, 
like an instrument for the registration of every subtle 
implication in the words and music. I see that one of my 
colleagues has written her down for a ‘‘ tremolist,” and 
calls her voice ‘‘ harsh.” I can only think that Mr. 
Scholes must have been the victim of some trick played 
by the imp of acoustics, and record my humble opinion 
that never, in many experiences both in the opera-house 
and the concert-hall, have I heard either the narration in 
the first act or the Liebestod more expressively sung— 
and this apart, if one can separate it, from the over- 
whelming imagination of the acting. Where I was 
sitting her voice sounded sweet and round, except when 
dramatic expression demanded a hard tone, as in her 
commands to Brangane; and there was never, to my 
ear, a vibrato in the ordinary, bad sense of the word. 
Sometimes the notes thrilled with emotion; but it was 
done purposely, just as Gerhardt will set her tone 
quivering upon one important word in a song. 

But it was her use of gesture, in perfect combination 
with the voice, which made this Isolde a great tragic 
figure on the heroic scale and yet never allowed us to 
forget her humanity. Her grace of movement is extra- 
ordinary, and, since I never saw Duse, quite unparalleled 
in my experience even of the drama proper. In the scene 
with her scarf at the beginning of Act II she gave us 
always beautiful rhythms flowing in a marvellous cross- 
current to the music, which once for all sealed it as the 
perfection of acting. How different was this swaying 
figure, quivering with expectation of her lover, from the 
Morse-code signalling of the other Isoldes one has seen. 
Her whole conception of the part was a miming of the 
music with every member of her body. Her face was 
the continual interpreter of her innermost emotions. 
Conflicting ideas passed across it like the shadow of 
clouds upon a sunlit weald—love curdling to hatred, the 
ecstasy of reconciliation, and, in the last act, a terrible 
pity which burnt upon one’s brain its almost unendurable 
beauty. When she knelt over Tristan’s body she 
looked, with her brown veil that always took on beautiful 
folds about her figure, like the Madonna of Giotto’s Piéta 
in the Arena Chapel, except that the eyes were rather 
the straight eyes drawn by Duccio. And her hands— 
how shall I describe their exquisite eloquence? Pedants 
might object that this Isolde is not Isolde of the White 
Hands; but let that pass. They too expressed every 
emotion. When Isolde was beaten in spirit they hung 
limp and dejected ; at her decision the wrist became, of 
a sudden, steel. Had Wagner seen her in the Liebestod 
he would surely have written, ‘‘ Her flickering fingers 
fluttered in ecstasy forth.” That gradual upward gesture 
of her whole body, of her arms putting out their buds 
to blossom through the veils which hid her face, of the 
final beating of the air with piteous fingers that became 
the wings of an injured dove—this gesture was the 
complete expression of the breaking heart, the mind 
tottering to collapse, the invincible soul straining to- 
wards a reunion with the beloved, which was not to be 
found in life. So lovely in her mode, she sank down 
to that union, like the petal of a flower, upon the last 
sweet note of her death song. Those hands will not be 
forgotten by us who were fortunate enough to behold 
them, and they will be known to incredulous grand- 
children who shall watch, with what patience they may, 
their dim reflection in the tremulous mirror of an old 
‘man’s eloquence. 
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DEADLY NIGHTSHADE 
By Ivor Brown 


The Lure. By James Sabben. The Savoy Theatre. 
This Marriage. By H. Crawshay-Williams. The Comedy 
Theatre. 


novel at present. On a recent visit to Oxford I 
discovered that when the younger dons were 
not in a frenzy of acrostician research and carrying an 
insoluble ‘‘ light ’’ from quad to quad, they were 
pondering on the latest ingenuities of Mr. Freeman 
Wills Croft and of those other authors who have 
created fitting successors to the stately Holmes of 
England. I have little experience of the novel built 
to baffle; but of the plays where daggers flash and 
hands grope ghoulishly in the deadly nightshade, I 
taste an occasional sample. ‘ The Lure’ is as horrific 
as most and I hereby admit its author, Mr. Sabben, 
to the Order of the Bat, Cat, and Canary (first-class). 
It is all about Mr. Clement Vascard, a millionaire in 
a million. Mr. Sabben has ‘‘ done him proud.’’ This 
is none of your timid, queasy rascals who fail in 
wickedness for want of going deep enough in. Mr. 
Vascard feeds gluttonously on his foes and, having 
finished off some six or seven dozen hard-faced rivals 
at a breakfast, cries, like Hotspur, ‘‘ Fie upon this 
quiet life. I want work.’’ Mr. Cecil Humphreys, who 
plays the part, gives Vascard the lean and hungry 
look, but beneath that wiry frame is packed a Fal- 
staffian glut of vilest humours; his soul drips foulness. 
He does not discard his infamy with his office coat, 
but comes home to bully, beat, and blackmail his 
butler, ruin the butler’s son, and order Lady Joan 
Waring to be in his bed-chamber at midnight. 
whip wherewith he makes this gentlewoman dance to 
his amorous piping is none other than the Compromis- 
ing Paper. But she is not so gentle that she cannot, 
to defend the honour of the Warings, look daggers 
and clutch them. 

Vascard too had stolen the Alpha diamond, and 
vengeance was needed for the owner of the jewel as 
much as for Lady Joan. So there really was a per- 
fectly good reason for numerous folk to loiter with 
intent in Vascard’s bedroom. The lady had, in fact, 
a platoon of chaperones by the time that the lights 
went out and things began to happen. While the 
lights were on, we learned still more about the un- 
speakable Vascard. This emperor of finance slept 
in the purple; the coverlet of his bed might have been 
the masterpiece of Tyrian Dies, Limited, of which cor- 
poration he was no doubt the chairman of misdirec- 
tion. At any rate, for purple patches his bedroom 
would be hard to beat. It was a notable essay in the 
Grand Babylonian manner. 

Vascard had already given all his week-end party 
sufficient reason for calling on him with felonious 
intent ; even without that motive they might have come 
in mere curiosity to see how beautifully they sleep, the 
lordly ones. 

***Oo done ’im in? ”’ as the voice in the street would 
say. It would not be cricket to disclose the owner of 
the hand that clutched hardest and came stealing from 
out the arras with grotesque unreason. It is sufficient 
that we resolve ourselves for the evening into a band 
of tipsters, reviewing the form of the various candi- 
dates for the big event. We ‘‘ nap’”’ A for the first 
assassin, admitting D as a likely outsider. A con- 
versation between the acts invites us to reverse the 
placings or to accept C as a first-class each-way pro- 
position. And we come back to the universal truth 
that somebody must have done it, as one of the run- 
ners is bound to run first. In which case the winner 
may as well be picked out with a pin, if one cares a pin 
about the matter. People who cannot be bothered with 
this kind of cunning nonsense and get no relish from 
the deadly nightshade drama, with its clutching hands 
and criminological inexactitudes, should stay away. 
For my part I prefer this kind of forth-right ragging to 
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the fussy little comedies whose authors propose 
ridiculous problem and run away from it full tilt into 
sentimental nothings. ‘ The Lure’ is acted with the 
necessary horse-power and Mr. Evan Thomas, who 
with Mr. Martin Lewis has gone into management 
to produce it, provides a pinch of comic relaxation. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams contributed largely to Miss 
Thorndike’s Grand Guignol repertory, so that he may 
be said to have had a deadly nightshade past. But 
this time he is in deadly earnest. ‘ This Marriage’ is 
an odd blend of tract and melodrama; the playwright . 
does not seem to have decided whether he means to 
make us palpitate or make us think. The palpitations 
to be derived from this play, with its scenes of seduc- 
tion and discovery, are no great matter; if palpitation 
were my aim, I should prefer to sup with Mr. Vascard 
in the purple and see the thing handsomely done. But 
Mr. Crawshay-Williams wants also to argue the point, 
his particular point being, I take it, that a ménage a 
trois can be tolerable to the modern wife and a con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 

In the end he runs away from his guns like most 
dramatists; the husband and his mistress both con- 
clude that adultery is of no interest when it ceases to 
be clandestine and that an ‘‘ arrangement ”’ which all 
parties arrange is insufferable. The patched-up ending 
is of no significance, because the logical wife, having 
argued one mistress off the field by the simple process 
of accepting her, has no reason to suppose that she 
has retained her husband in permanent affection. He 
is an incurable romantic and will certainly tire of his 
wife’s dispassionate zeal for propping up the home, 
like a table, on three pairs of legs. A third party will 
inevitably re-appear, and then what? Will it be the 
conventional divorce or the unconventional agreement 
suggested in the case of the first lapse? That is what 
the dramatist ought to tell us; but he has already 
written four acts and unless he carries the history of 
Mr. and Mrs. Maitland into another play, we shall 
never learn. 


But another play about Mr. Maitland is a dark pros- 
pect. This distressing creature marries with much 
protestation of eternal devotion and in a year or two is 
finding his peace of body and soul with a young lady 
given to red lamp-shades, lacquer decorations, and a 
generous divan. Did ever a duller couple go plodding 
through an intrigue as though it were ploughed land 
after rain? Maitland must needs go and tell his wife, 
not knowing that she already knows and the wife, 
instead of giving him up for hopeless, settles down to 
be happy with him. Would a clever woman (and Mrs. 
Maitland is given all the brains) seriously expect dur- 
able happiness with a zany like Maitland as husband 
and no children as distraction? Surely not; but Mrs. 
Maitland’s brains are the saving grace of the play. 
Her argument that women are less passionate than 
men and can make allowances so that a companion- 
able, platonic marriage may continue, is unusual in the 
English theatre where we are so accustomed to 
romantic jealousies and the view of marriage as no 
more than passionate possession. 


Miss Cathleen Nesbitt has a hard task with Mrs. 
Maitland, for the acting of such a woman’s part must 
be passionless, logical, and utterly devoid of the 
common theatrical high-lights. The young ladies in 
the pit are praying for her to lose her temper and let 
fly with the customary rant. And all she does is to 
say, like Richard in Pomfret Castle, ‘‘ Yet I’ll hammer 
it out.’” Miss Nesbitt hammers her metal very fine 
and true; her playing is a series of taps, aimed at the 
intelligence and hitting it. Mr. Herbert Marshall is 
lost in the part of Maitland, an emptiness in which 
any man might stray, and Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
accommodates herself to the lacquered boudoir and en- 
compassing divan. Perhaps it was not her fault that 
the seduction episode nearly drove me to impenetrable 
slumber. But I prefer the night-shades of the ‘ The 
Lure ’ to the lamp-shades of ‘ This Marriage.’ 
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Correspondence 
ENTER RADICALISM 


(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 
Paris, May 13 


O M. Poincaré is beaten and his resignation is 
+ inevitable. Yet, owing to the extraordinarily 

paradoxical situation in which he chose to place 
himself, it is scarcely an irony to say that the election 
was exactly what he wished it to be. In the very 
guarded statements he ventured to make during the 
last months, he never said anything more definite than 
that his ideal would be a Chamber in which neither 
the Royalists nor the Communists would count. Now 
the Royalists are wiped out and nobody will cry his 
eyes out over their disappearance, and the Communists, 
not thirty in number, will find it difficult to live up 
even to old Ferdinand Buisson’s description of them 
as ‘* the flame of the Radical party.’’ So according to 
all appearances M. Poincaré ought to rejoice. The pre- 
sent Chamber is indeed so admirably mirrored in his 
recent Cabinet, that he could not have made it different 
had he read every detail of the election in the crystal 
ball. 

The fact is that M. Poincaré is, and always was, a 
Radical himself, and would have preferred a hundred 
times, during the past two years, governing with his 
natural friends rather than with his accidental allies. 
So, against the Radicals he never dared really to speak 
out and, even at the Banquet of the Fédération Ré- 
publicaine, on April 25, he said nothing that could be 
compared with the emphatic statements made by 
M. Millerand at the Ba-Ta-Clan Theatre before the 
Election of 1919. Even less did he dare to act. This 
so-called dictator and undoubtedly courageous man is 
so respectful of the ‘‘ Republican ”’ tradition, that he 
always refrained from giving advice to the préfets— 
the great electoral agents—and his Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Maunoury, who might have pulled all the 
wires and manipulated the election as he pleased, had 
he been given carte blanche, is actually beaten by one 
of the most typical politicians produced by Radicalism, 
M. Viollette. In reality, M. Poincaré is driven out 
not by a party in the name of principles but by a 
personnel. 

As for the Bloc National its downfall has also been 
caused by its resignation to a false position. After its 
success on November 16, 1919, its natural chiefs were 
neither M. Leygues, nor M. Briand, nor M. Poincaré, 
all Radicals, but M. Tardieu, or, at any rate, M. 
Maginot. Had the majority been bold enough to entrust 
their future and the interests of France to such repre- 
sentatives, the situation would have been clear from the 
first. But these new men were too inexperienced, often 
too gentlemanly, to realize the advantages of power, 
and they preferred to go on serving under Premiers 
who were their enemies rather than give up the prin- 
ciple of Union Sacrée. 

So exit the Bloc National, a majority which never 
governed, and enter Radicalism as keen as ever for 
power and the privileges thereof, as rabid, too, against 
its enemies as it ever was. The first leader in the 
Radical organ, le Quotidien, after the election, was an 
injunction not only to M. Poincaré, but even to 
M. Millerand, to quit, and the same day, l’Guvre, the 
Radical-Socialist newspaper which recently carried on 
an insulting polemic with the Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
coolly admonished this dean of the diplomatic corps to 
begin packing up. After nearly five years Radicalism 
appears as fresh and similar to itself as parsley when 
the March snow melts away. 

History does not repeat itself, and things will prob- 
ably be rather different from what the Radical rank and 
file imagines them to be. As regards anti-clericalism it’ 
should not be forgotten that the conqueror of the day 
is not M. Herriot but M. Briand, calmly preparing to 
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take office for the eighth or ninth time in eighteen 
years. Now M. Briand, who in his younger days 
was already too much of a sceptic to be a priest and 
nun hunter, has gradually come to realize the 
necessity of religion as a social and national factor 
and is well known to be in favour of diplomatic rela. 
tions between France and the Vatican being main. 
tained. In a few weeks the Socialist Deputies wil] 
secede from their Radical allies of one day and it wil] 
appear that the 200 or so deputies that are left of the 
Bloc National can make the lives of cabinets pre- 
carious by associating on occasions with the 
Extremists in the Left, and this will incline prime 
ministers to moderation. Add that the disappearance of 
M. Daudet and his royalist friends is all in favour of 
religious peace. 

As for the foreign policies of France, they will be 
what the country already wished them to be. If I 
may quote myself I will point out that in an article 
on the French Election in the last issue of the 
Nineteenth Century I said: ‘‘ It is not by any means 
impossible that the election should be affected in a 
direction opposed to M. Poincaré by the success of 
the Nationalists in Germany. The French Radicals 
are doing their utmost to impress their electors with 
the idea that the greatest misfortune at the present 
moment would be isolation, that France cannot get 
away from isolation without the friendship, not only of 
England, but of the British Government and of the 
British Press, and M. Poincaré can never be persona 
grata with either the British Government or the 
British Press or the British financiers.’’ This, read in 
the light of the results of the election, means a return 
to the Entente on the basis of the Experts’ Report, and 
everybody will rejoice. 

But necessities are necessities, and even Radicals 
will have to submit to them. In the same article I 
also said: ‘‘Should there be, on the 11th, a return to 
Radicalism, it would be Radicalism of a very different 
kind from that with which we were familiar till 1914. 
Practical issues would surge round it on all sides and 
would compel it to an action hardly discernible from 
that which M. Poincaré has recently seemed inclined 
to favour, viz., Nationalism mitigated by an_inter- 
national understanding, much in the spirit of the 
Belgians.’’ The near future will show that this is no 
prophecy, but a mere fact. 

To sum up in one word: the present chamber may 
be what it is, but, like its predecessor, it will have to 
give up the pleasure—which French chambers used to 
enjoy during so many years—of governing in person. 
The Prime Ministers will have to face their own respon- 
sibilities, and—let me add it in a whisper—behind the 
Prime Ministers there will be M. Millerand. 


Verse 


ON A PIECE OF NOTEPAPER IN AN 
OLDHAM HOTEL 


KNOW a field with horses ploughing, 
The sky’s road spread for a troop of cloud, 
And a long wind in the elm trees, singing 
The pride of life to the proud. 


The proud life of the happy ploughman, 
The proud look-back to the furrows’ meet, 
The finches flocked to a thankful feeding, 
The thankful earth to his feet. 


And my heart aches for the wan, grey faces, 
The clattering feet, the loveless eyes, 
And the long toil up the stony furrows 
Where the grey day droops and dies. 
E, TEMPLE THURSTON 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTE BOOK 


of any really important sales of old masters will 

probably be noted as one of the distinguishing 
features of the London sale season of 1924. Mean- 
while interest is concentrating upon a series of remark- 
able dispersals of nineteenth-century pictures, that of 
May 9 at Christie’s being especially noteworthy 
on account of a series of flower pieces by Fantin- 
Latour. Several of these far outstripped previous 
records as regards price, the maximum figure (42,730) 
being realized by the brilliant ‘ Bourriche de Roses ’ 
from the collection of Mr. Leonard Gow. Will this 
facile but essentially superficial art long maintain the 
extraordinary vogue which it seems to enjoy at 
present? This is a point upon which one may well 
feel some scepticism. 


| S far as can be forecasted at present the absence 


* * * 


The English landscape school of the early nineteenth 
century provides the characteristic feature of the 
collection of pictures and drawings of the late Mr. H. 
Darell Brown, to be sold at Christie’s on May 23. The 
series begins with a delightful early Gainsborough, 
‘ The Shepherd Boy ’; of the masters of the Norwich 
school Crome is particularly well represented, the 
small ‘ View of the River Wensum at Thorpe ’ being 
a most typical exponent of that sense of quick intimacy 
conveyed by methods akin to, and directly descended 
from, Hobbema, which is perhaps the central charac- 
teristic of the art of Crome. David Cox and Constable 
are likewise present, the former with one of his most 
successful interpretations of the quiet expanses of 
meadow land and sky, ‘ Going to the Plough ’; while 
Turner’s ‘ What you Will!’ is interesting, both as an 
isolated experiment of the master’s in the manner of 
Watteau, and from being, as Thornbury puts it, ‘‘ The 
first picture in the artist’s last manner.’’ It hung in 
the Academy of 1822. 


* * * 


While London is thus experiencing something like 
a lull in the series of old masters sales, from Paris there 
comes the news of the impending sale, at the Galerie 
Georges Petit, of the collection of the late M. A. de 
Ridder. Important sales of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures are, on the whole, not very common in Paris 
nowadays, and the sale of the present collection, 
drawn, as it is, exclusively from the masters of those 
two schools, will doubtless remain memorable in the 
annals of the Paris auction rooms. A fully-illustrated 
catalogue of the sale, with excellent notices of the 
pictures from the pen of M. R. C. Catroux, is now 
being circulated. Almost all the great Netherlandish 
seventeenth-century masters are present in the collection, 
the most notable absentee being Vermeer of Delft. There 
are two portraits by Franz Hals, of which the earlier 
one, the ‘ Portrait of a Young Woman,’ of 1634, is a 
superb example. No less than three works by 
Rembrandt grace the collection, a charming bust of a 
woman as Flora, a vigorous, early (1639) portrait of 
a man in black with a white ruff and a big black hat, 
and the fascinating half-length of a young woman 
pushing aside a curtain and looking out of a window, 
once in an English private collection (Lord Ridley’ s). 
Singularly dramatic and poignant in expression is the 

‘ Bleaching Ground at Brederode,’ by Jacob van 
Ruysdael, exploiting the effect of a far-reaching vista 
of a plain under a sky with big cumulus clouds—a 
motive so dear to another great Dutch landscape 
painter, Philips de Koninck. The sale will take place 
on June 2, and the pictures will be on public view the 
day before. Visitors to Paris in another fortnight’s 
time will do well to make a note of these dates. 


Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


MUST WE LOSE INDIA? 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—All who are sincerely concerned for the future 
of the Indian races—and, by the same token, for the 
integrity of the Empire—cannot but feel grateful to 
you and to the writer of the long and able article in 
your last issue on this most vital subject, which is too 
rarely given any prominence in the Press. At a time 
when India is being written about as a ‘* Lost 
Dominion,’’ when a correspondent from East Africa 
writes in your own paper, ‘‘ Our surrender of India 
has gone too far for recall,’’ it is of the first import- 
ance that writers with inside knowledge should be 
given such opportunities to combat the prevailing 
indifference and enlighten the ignorant. 


May I, as a sincere lover of India, be allowed to 
make one comment on the article in question? One 
looked in vain (one usually does) for any mention of 
the greater and lesser Native States, which cover 
about one-third of India’s area, and would surely have 
to be reckoned with should our dangerous failure 
to govern encourage the Swarajists to force the pace 
even to breaking point. And may I hope that you 
will find space for the following extracts from a letter 
on that very subject which appeared recently in the 
Pioneer Mail, signed ‘‘ A Chief Minister ’’? The state- 
ments it contains are only too little realized by the 
average Englishman; and it seems only fair that sane 
and moderate Indian opinion should occasionally get 


a hearing on this side. 
‘* A Chief Minister ’’ writes : 


Indian Rulers are devoted, as a body, to the British Govern- 
ment, and pride themselves on being its faithful allies. The 
bonds of friendship and esteem between the two have become 
so enduring that nothing can dissolve or slacken them. 
Dominion Government—if given to India—is sure to effect a 
rupture in these harmonious relations; and the question may 
pertinently be asked, whether Indian Rulers are willing to 
accept that position? There is no Indian Ruler, great or 
small, who can reconcile himself to the severance of his 
connexion with Great Britain, or who would be willing to 
try his fate with a democratic govennment in India. No 
endeavours have yet been made by Swarajist politicians to 
come to any understanding with the Rulers of Indian States. 
They have simply ignored their existence. If such efforts 
were made, it is quite certain that none of them would have 
paid the least heed to such advances. Their attitude 
has been firm and well defined from the very beginning. . 
No politician has ever received encouragement, direct or in- 
direct; no non-co-operators have been permitted to carry on 
their nefarious activities within the States. 

Let it be well understood by all shades of politicians that 
the Rulers of Indian States are unequivocally committed to 
stand by the British Government through thick and thin. 
While they would all like to be connected with the Viceroy, 
as the august representative of His Majesty, the King Emperor, 
none of them would ever be persuaded or pressed into estab- 
lishing any relations with the popular government, if it ever 
became a fact. 


There is a great deal more to this effect in the 
Chief Minister’s excellent letter, but I will only quote 
another sentence or two: 


Many people do not like plain speaking, but it is a truism 
that India is not yet fit for full-fledged self-govern- 
« « the real issues will not advance 
that cause, even by an i . . . Self-government is not 
a naughty " child’s toy, a magic lantern show to exhilarate and 
entertain people. It is a power only the strong can wield; 
it is a glory and triumph only of the well-equipped . 
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disciplined and perfected race, which we are not. Let us wait 

and have a little more patience . the time for it has 

not yet come. 
Here is plain speaking, very sane and very much to 
the point. It needs marking and digesting by our 
politicians at home every whit as much as by the 
newer variety in India. 

I am, etc., 
Maup DIvER 
Tal an Vean, Parkestone, Dorset 


EMPIRE MIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—While emigration would relieve unemploy- 
ment and it is necessary to build up the Empire, 
emigration is no substitute for real and immediate 
social reform. It is heartless to refer to people who 
are prevented by the vested interests from gaining a 
livelihood as unemployable. Given national co- 
operation everyone with the will to work could be 
employed in six months. Certainly a lot of unrest 
would be removed if the National Insurance Act were 
amended to let people withdraw from it if they wished. 

The absurd migration regulations of the Australian 
Government surely call for amendment. Four cen- 
turies of ‘‘ progress ’’ has not improved the physique 
of the English workers. Major Hammond Foot and 
other advocates of smallholdings assert that townsmen 
make the best smallholders as they are mentally alert 
and are willing to learn modern methods. Equally 
they would make the best migrants if they were given 
a little training, even a week’s intensive training in 
the handling of farm implements and animals would 
be useful. Extended credit facilities might be given 
also; the security would be at least as good as that 
of the Russians. In the group settlements wireless 
should be used to give the settlers expert agricultural 
advice, to alleviate loneliness, and, most important of 
all, to impart a culture, the fertilizer of the national 
soul, without which a civilization will not persist. 
One frequently reads of Slavs replacing Anglo-Saxons 
in Ontario, Manitoba, etc. 

If white Americans can grow cotton in the Southern 
States, there is no reason why Englishmen should not 
keep Lancashire busy with cotton grown in Australia. 
As Italians are restricted from emigrating to the 
U.S.A., and as they are good agriculturists and are 
able to endure intense heat, they might advantageously 
be encouraged to settle in the northern part of the 
Commonwealth. Anglicized Italians would be 
immensely preferable to Asiatics. 

Much ink has been wasted about the failure of the 
people to visualize the needs of the Empire, which 
may have a foundation in fact as democracy is an 
illusion, but the fact remains that the people are taxed 
up to the eyebrows, and in many cases, when not un- 
employed themselves, have to maintain unemployed 
relatives (the dole does not keep them), while the sole 
panacea which the political Neros offered them was 
Protection and more profits for the profiteers. No 
wonder the people kicked. It should not be beyond 
the wit of man to devise some sound form of Imperial 
Preference without inflicting hardship on the workers. 
England, like a heavily veiled woman bowed down 
with pessimism, walks into all sorts of dangers, real 
and imaginary, because she will not look up. The sun 
still shines, and God is good. 

I am, etc., 


Liverpool H. W. R. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I express a hope that the suggestions 
put forward in your columns recently, in a letter from 


Mr. W. QO. Field, will not be allowed to fade 


away it®0 oblivion? Mr. Baldwin’s shrewd diagnosis 
of the war between Socialism and freedom has, Surely, 
only one logical conclusion, and that is a practical 
policy for securing the liberty—in every sense—of the 
individual. I do not see how it is possible to provide 
economic liberty for more than a small number unless 
those vast, unused reservoirs of credit which Mr. Field 
mentioned are boldly tapped. Is he not right when he 
points out that the unsatisfied needs of consumers, 
where these co-exist with unemployed labour-power, 
idle producing-plant, and accessible raw-material, are 
themselves a sound basis for the creation of financial 
credit? It is on this basis that what financial credit we 
have is created ; for it is on this basis (unsatisfied needs 
of consumers) that banks loan money to producers— 
and when a bank arranges a loan, as bankers them- 
selves admit, it is simply creating credit. 

And yet we have this unemployed labour-power, we 
have the producing-plant (at least so it seemed to me 
when I visited Wembley), and we know where we can 
get at any amount of raw material. Then why, when 
we set over against this the crying needs of a whole 
army of British consumers, why to-day of all days 
should every single scheme that is put forward be held 
up for lack of money? 

I am, etc., 
A. O. BaRFIELD 

9 New Street, Dorset Square, N.W.1 


SAINT JOAN 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In an age when our pedants contend that 
Luther was not a Lutheran nor Richard Crookback a 
crook, your contributor, Mr. Ivor Brown, must be 


‘ congratulated on his successful defence of Mr. Bernard 


Shaw against the charge of heresy to the Shavian cult. 

I venture to suggest, however, that such has been 
the zeal of the writer of the delightful article ‘ Saint 
Joan and Saint Henrik,’ which appeared in the 
SaTurDAY Review of April 5, in defending the drama- 
tist against the attacks of the Shavians, that he has 
possibly overlooked Mr. Shaw’s anxiety to save The 
Maid from being kidnapped by Monsieur Daudet for 
the exclusive benefit of La ligue de I’ ceillet blanc. 

Jeanne D’Arc belongs to mankind, she is not the 
saint of any narrow creed; her sublime faith and 
courage transcend the frontiers of political parties, 
nations, or beliefs, and if Mr. Bernard Shaw can bring 
home this truth to us he must be forgiven if at times 
the words which he puts into the mouth of his Joan 
jar upon us, or if his presentment of certain characters 
in his play be calculated to offend French sympathies. 

Jeanne la Pucelle was indisputably a_ Lorraine 
peasant-girl and a mystic; but Mr. Shaw’s rational, 
vulgar Joan is neither a peasant, nor of Lorraine, nor 
a mystic. She has the quick, ready wit of a Manchester 
street arab or of a Paris gamin—a gavroche. 

In her interview with Baudricourt, on her first 
appearance, Miss Thorndike gives The Maid the ner- 
vous, restless activity of a Gasconne, not the stolid 
simplicity of a Lorraine or a Champenoise. 

Jeanne D’Arc used to address Charles VII as 
Gentil Dauphin. How could Mr. Shaw twist ‘‘ Gentil 
Dauphin” into ‘‘ Charlie”? Again, what a dreadful 
mess has been made of the second scene! Any French 
school-child would rock with laughter at Mr. Shaw’s 
historical howlers. He makes La Trémouille the Grand 
Constable of France and a sort of bully. He was 
neither, and it was precisely because he was neither 
that he was suffered to be at Chinon at all. He was 
the very antithesis of the real constable, Richemont, 
who was banished from court in disgrace for having 
endeavoured to rouse Charles from his apathy and to 
expel the sycophants and flatterers who surrounded 
him and were for ever advising him to abandon the 
line of defence of the Loire. 
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Gilles de Rais was a great soldier, good enough to 
participate in minor victories over the English—at 
Le Lude, for instance—before Jeanne came on the 
scenes and after her death. She would never have 
sneered at him. She remained at his side at the Battle 
of Patay throughout the day. Gilles de Laval, Sire de 
Rais, became a Marshal of France, and was himself 
burnt at the stake for sorcery. He had as much royal 
blood in his veins as the Dauphin himself, both being 
descended from the houses of Charlemagne and Capet ; 
so that if the Dauphin had claimed that The Maid 
possessed the flair to discern his royal blood it might 
have fallen flat upon the courtiers if Gilles de Rais had 
been the instrument of the ruse practised by ‘‘ Blue- 
beard ” in the play. 

Charles VII, the lover of the stately, dignified Agnes 
Sorel, was never a silly clown such as Mr. Thesiger 
makes him. This réle is a grave blot on the whole 
performance. 

Howsoever, ‘‘ Saint Joan” is a great work of art 
and deeply moving, and Shaw’s Joan, in this the most 
interesting play of modern times, is constantly tugging 
at our heart-strings. 

I am, etc., 
HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY 

34 Clifton Hill, N.W.8 


COMMUNISM AND CHILDREN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow us again to draw attention to 
the development of Communist and _ revolutionary 
teaching among the young? The prominent part as- 
signed to children in the recent May Day celebrations is 
a striking proof of this. A child was put up in Hyde 
Park to make a speech on the platform for the Young 
Communist League; while at Glasgow, where a large 
procession of children from the Socialist Sunday 
Schools took part, over the children’s platform were 
emblazoned the lines : 


The sandy shore, the whitened beach 
Needs every grain of sand and pebble, 
And revolution’s cause doth teach, 
The need for every little rebel. 


The Young Communist League is now issuing a 
new paper called the Young Comrade, price 4d., 
which includes pictures, stories and competitions, par- 
ticularly intended at once to interest children, and to 
train them in the class-war. A feature is made of 
letters and contributions from the children themselves, 
and these furnish the best proof of the deplorable ideas 
which are poisoning their minds. Thus a child of 
twelve writes from Liverpool : 


Britain did not come into her colonies fairly, she annexed 
or, to speak plainly, stole them all. ... The British Empire 
is the greatest tyranny the world has ever known. 


The newest plan of the Young Communist League 
is to form groups of Communist children in the 
elementary schools, who are to resist all patriotic 
teaching, the singing of the National Anthem, and the 
keeping of Empire Day, and to do their utmost to 
demoralize their school-mates. 

It is growing more and more urgent that parents, 
teachers, and the clergy and ministers should devote 
some attention and thought to the spread of this revo- 
lutionary movement among the young. Also since the 
Labour Minister for the Colonies has recently declared 
that the Empire is as much the care and pride of the 
Labour Party as of the other political parties, it would 
be well if that Party made some protest against the 
anti-Imperial and anti-Patriotic activities of the Com- 
munists, their unofficial allies. 

I am, etc., 
REGINALD WILSON, 
General Secretary 


The British Empire Union, Ltd., 
9 & 10 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Reviews 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 
Oxford :, Clarendon Press. 4 Vols. 7os. net. 


I T is only rarely that a reviewer has the privilege of 
drawing the attention of readers to the appearance 
of a great book, not of the moment, or of the year, 
but of a whole age. Such a book is the monumental 
work of Dr. E. K. Chambers on the Elizabethan 
stage. To the idle skimmer or taster of books the 
mere appearance of this work would be daunting in 
the extreme. It opens with some thirty-eight or forty 
pages of closely printed titles of books and articles 
and documents upon which Dr. Chambers has worked. 
The first book, dealing with the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, contains an introduction which is in itself ar 
erudite monograph, and every succeeding page of th. 
four big volumes is packed, not only with the con- 
densed narrative of Dr. Chambers, but with notes, 
references, lists, quotations, and documents, which 
bring the reader into the presence, not of a mere 
volume or group of volumes, but of a library. Such 
a book is not easily written, and it is not easily or 
quickly read; but it is more easily read than written. 

The Elizabethan stage, and notably Shakespeare’s 
part in it, has been the subject of an immense amount 
of literature, on the whole of a high standard. It is 
fitting that the book which constitutes the crown of 
what may be called a whole period of research should 
be the work of an Englishman and an English scholar 
—not a professional historian, but a brilliant student 
who has devoted the leisure of twenty or thirty years 
to a satisfying task which in this book is now com- 
plete. When one sums things up in a sentence it is 
easy to be extravagant; but one may state it as cold 
fact that no serious student of the stage can afford 
not to know Dr. Chambers’s book. 

What was the Elizabethan stage? What was this 
inovement which, like a smouldering fire that bursts 
suddenly into flame, broke out and animated the 
artistic and social life of a whole period, and then 
died down again? For as you get deeper into the 
fascinating pages of Dr. Chambers’s history you 
realize that the Elizabethan stage was no mere group 
of entertainments; it was a movement, it was in 
people’s blood, it was the means of expression of the 
English people throughout more than one generation. 
It was light where there had been darkness; it was 
warmth and life where there had been ice and death; 
and no one who traces in these pages the history of 
the drama from the Tudor Sovereigns, with their 
Chapel Royal children trained to perform plays, their 
royal companies, their masters of the revels, down to 
the system still remaining, under which the Lord 
Chamberlain is the authority who licenses the play for 
representation in any English theatre, can fail to 
realize and be somewhat startled by the connexion 
between the State and the theatre that has existed 
since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. It is quite 
impossible in the limits of a short notice to attempt 
to trace the link—if there was a link—between the 
bustling animation of the Elizabethan drama, even in 
its earliest forms, and the outburst of valiant self- 
consciousness that was the hall-mark of Elizabeth’s 
new England; but it is perhaps the most fascinating 
among the many studies which a perusal of these 
volumes suggests. It was one of those moments when 
the spirit and the opportunity, the time and the place, 
the men and the moment, appeared miraculously 
together, and gave birth to a form of art which has 
very definitely continued ever since to influence the 
world in a way that no other art, not even excepting 
sixteenth century German music, has influenced it. 

The story of the Elizabethan drama and its develop- 
ments is also the story of the rivalry between courtly 
ideas of amusement and Puritanism, as well as the 
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more domestic rivalry between the Court and the City 
of London which left so definite a mark on the 
municipal life of the capital. How closely it is all 
associated with the Court life of the time is clearly 
shown in these pages; and it is interesting to consider 
one result of that association—that with the theatre, 
which was the most popular entertainment of the day, 
closely bound up with and controlled by the machinery 
of a Court, there almost necessarily followed a kind 
of intimate link and community between the people 
and the Sovereign. This link has remained until 
to-day; only, as the national amusement has moved 
from the drama to the football field, so it is in out- 
door sport that the King and the people come most 
closely into touch; and when King George attends a 
football match and is greeted by roars from hundreds 
of thousands of throats, he is, I suppose, continuing 
the bond that was formerly provided by the community 
of people and Court in the theatre. 

The thread of the book, although it is by no means 
a study of the Shakespearian theatre and play, leads 
us, of course, to that great figure who haunts its 
pages, and to whose life work the whole world des- 
cribed so ably by Dr. Chambers was a background. 
It would not be true to say that no one could properly 
appreciate Shakespeare’s plays who had not read this 
book. That would be absurd. Shakespeare’s plays 
are of a kind that everybody can appreciate who reads 
them with the spirit and the understanding; but it is 
true to say that there is no appreciation of the Master, 
however scholarly, however acute, however discerning, 
that cannot and will not be sharpened and enhanced 
by a knowledge and assimilation of the noble monu- 
ment to a great epoch which exists in Dr. Chambers’s 
book. 


REVOLUTION AND VICISSITUDE 


The Russian Soviet Republic. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 
net. 

Jerusalem: A Historical Sketch. By Lionel Cust. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE French Revolution has barely had time to 

develop its full consequences before the Russian 
challenges our earnest attention. In the one case not 
even yet are theory and explanation complete, and in 
the other we are only beginning to receive informa- 
tion. Meanwhile the Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin offers us his third book upon 
the subject. The Communist leaders, if not saints but 
politicians, at once disinterested and unscrupulous, he 
makes out to be less black than they are usually 
painted. He is moved to wrath against the jungle- 
growth of lies. The public is hoodwinked, not by 
Bolshevist propaganda but by anti-propaganda of the 
grossest. Governments and journalists have lacked 
all vision; have naively circulated rumours which pos- 
sibly the emigrés themselves may have credited. These 
fabrications brought about the blockade and the un- 
successful intervention. Mr. Ross, like Fox and his 
party aforetime, marvels at external interference with 
a national experiment. Exactly as in the French 
case, what was achieved by the military intervention of 
the Allies but the very opposite of what was intended ? 
The Government it was sought to quell was given 
strength and cohesion. And as for the dispossessed 
landowners—well, it is easy to bear the woes of other 
folk. Mr. Ross shrugs his shoulders; as a good 
American, he is all for the toiler against the parasite. 
It is as if you settled the matter by using a term of 
opprobrium. 

Nevertheless, still as a ‘‘ hundred per cent.’’? Ameri- 
can, Mr. Ross has much sound doctrine to bestow. 
The magnitude of a revolution is measurable by the 
amount of neglect and oppression against which it is 


a reaction. In the squaring of accounts the decent 
individual suffers along with the rest. Nowhere as in 
Russia have the masses been so victimized. These 
ignorant masses are bound to be ruthless until the 

rise in the scale of civilization. Outside Russia, it is 
the absence of widespread wrath and despair, and not 
the throttling of free speech and labour movements, 
that furnishes possessors with real security. Renewed 
instalments of justice and well-being for the majority 
are the best conservatism. The Russian experiment 
and total failure in production has scotched Marxism, 
and vindicated orthodox economics, once for all. The 
Bolshevists in spite of themselves have proved the best 
advocates of Capitalism. Communism and nationalized 
industry fail to ‘‘ deliver the goods,’’ while exhibiting 
anti-social tendencies more serious than those shown 
under the present system. It is true that, in countries 
where the small agriculturist abounds, the agrarian re- 
sults of the Russian Revolution will greatly influence him 
and judicious land-reform will be required. Mr. Ross 
has an eye to the Middle and Western States as well 
as to Eastern and South-eastern Europe. In Russia 
itself the peasant, never Bolshevik, profited by the 
Revolution and thereupon turned against and foiled 
the new Tzarism. The educational policy of the Bol- 
sheviks makes against their own permanence. In 
separating Church and State, the Soviets have only 
given religion the status it has in the United States, 
and probably made it a stronger force than ever. While 
as for the ‘‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,’’ it is 
plain enough that a determined and conscious minority, 
a handful of fanatics, may for a while seize and hold 
the reins of government. 

The Keeper of the King’s Pictures has illustrated, as 
it were, the admirable pencil-drawings of Major Benton 
Fletcher. Questions as to the scope and method of the 
little book would necessarily give pause. Of late the 
literary celebrities abroad have vied with each other 
in decorative and impassioned delineations of Jeru- 
salem. And it was not practicable to do more than 
suggest the high argument indissolubly connected 
with the city set upon a hill; the idea upon which “‘ the 
colossal fabrics of the great nations of the West ”’ 
have been built. Mr. Cust has chosen to give us a con- 
tinuous history, and it would be difficult to better the 
swiftness and ease of these annals unrolled. Warriors 
and statesmen pass before us: David and _ Isaiah, 
Judas Maccabeus and Herod, Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Saladin. Here is not so much revolution as endless 
vicissitude. But for a single reign did the external 
powers permit independence, centralization, prosperity. 
And these were followed at once by heavy taxation, 
resentment, revolt. Ever before and since Mutability 
has ‘‘ played her cruel sports ’’ with Jerusalem. Siege 
and conquest have followed interminably. But the 
other day it went near to become a suburb of Berlin. 
And that petition of a Canaanite governor for protec- 
tion against the attack of the Khabiri, the Hebrews, 
to be read on the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, and dated 
1450-1400 B.C. ; what is this, as Mr. Cust says, but the 
very petition of Arabs against Zionists that we are 
receiving to-day? 


HIGH LIGHTS 


A Gallery. By Philip Guedalla. 
10s. 6d. net. 


(ie sometimes suspects Mr. Guedalla of sacrificing 
his point for the sake of being pointed, and of 
laying a train of thought in preparation for an ex- 
plosion of witticisms. But, when the witticisms come, 
they are witty; and that is a justification. Not that it 
would be fair to forget Mr. Guedalla’s serious side. He 
knows a great deal. He can describe vividly. He has 
a point of view towards life. But all this could be 


Constable. 


said of many, and the people who can make us laugh 
are few. Moreover, Mr. Guedalla at his best makes 
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us laugh and think simultaneously. If some of his 
epigrams are mere plays upon words, others are the 
expression of profound thought. One of the best of 
his literary judgments (we quote from memory, and do 
not know in which of his books it occurs) was the 
division of Henry James into three—‘‘ James the First, 
James the Second, and the Old Pretender.’’ You may 
hold that to be just or unjust : but you cannot hold that 
its felicity is merely superficial. 

What is it that Mr. Guedalla’s sustained and serious 
style reminds one of? Take this, from ‘ Fez,’ the first 
sketch in the present volume : 

The French guns spoke slowly from the battery; and down 
in the road, at the centre of the din, a grave bundle of white 
linen moved deliberately through the noise and watched with 
unseeing eyes the prostrations of anxious Kaids, 


Or, from ‘ Mequinez,’ this account of Mulai Ismail’s 


attempt to convert (by letter) James II to the Moslem 


faith: the letter, we are told, 


opened with an encouraging reference to the divine inspiration 
of Charles II, whose evacuation of Tangier was bravely attri- 
buted to his conviction of the spiritual superiority of Islam. 
His brother was incited by this shining example of Moslem 
piety in the House of Stuart to consider favourably the revela- 


tion of Mahomet. Feeling that his reader might hesitate to 


demean the royal dignity by a conversion, the eager old mis- 


sionary at Mequinez hopefully adduced the examples of the 


Negus of Abyssinia and the Emperor Heraclius. 


Then, open ‘ The Decline and Fall’! And a very 


good model too—though has not Mr. Guedalla himself 


somewhere scheduled historians’ English as an indus- | 


trial disease? It would be harsh to label his impressive 
passages as Gibbon and water. Gibbon and soda- 
water, perhaps: for there is the constant effervescence 
of modern epigram. Nobody could be so black-hearted 
as to be ungrateful for this sort of thing, in the brief 
and excellent article on Mr. Compton Mackenzie : 

Of course you remember Michael Fane. He was a rather 
unusual boy, who went to St. Paul’s for about three hundred 
pages... Then our young friend went to Paddington and 
caught the second volume to Oxford. 

The pleasant ancient-and-modern combination of 
methods is applied, in the present volume, with vary- 
ing success but unfailing readability, to many literary 
and political figures: M. Anatole France, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Morley, Lord Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and many others. There are twenty- 
nine essays in less than two hundred and ninety pages, 
so that detailed discussion is not to be expected. The 
idea is evidently to illuminate by flash-light: there is 
always a flash, and sometimes illumination. Mr. 
Guedalla is frequently unappreciative, frequently one- 
sided. But he is never ill-natured. Perhaps the 
sharpest sayings occur in the essay ‘M. Marcel 
Proust ’: but they are not aimed at M. Proust. The 
essay begins: 

The persistent humility of the English dictates that, at any 
given moment, there should be at least one book in a foreign 
language which they must have read. It need not be a parti- 
cularly interesting book. But it should, at all costs, be ex- 
tremely long. 

Mr. Guedalla is the rising hope of the Liberals, and, 
in judging his political portraits, one must allow for 
his politics. But towards all conspicuous figures, of 
whatever party and whatever age, he displays an 
engaging lack of reverence. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Voice Training. By W.S. Drew. Milford: 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS little book contains within its seventy-four 
pages more sound sense than many more por- 
tentous manuals. It comprises a concise and easily 


intelligible introduction to the art of singing, which 


ought to be read not merely by the beginners, to whom 
it is specially addressed, but by those many practi- 
tioners of the art who utter in our concert-halls each 
day of the week their indistinguishable vowel-sounds 
and their tuneless notes. Some might only be made 
temporarily uncomfortable, like unrepentant sinners 
at a sermon; but others might correct their errors or, 
finding them incorrigible, seek other employment. We 
would also commend the book to everyone interested 
in the singing of music. For Mr. Drew explains the 
important problems of voice-production and the special 
difficulties which the English language gives to the 
singer with complete lucidity. He writes well, with- 
out resorting to the usual technical jargon, and thereby 
holds the interest throughout the discussion of most 
unpromising subjects. 

There are one or two minor points, in which one 
cannot wholly concur with Mr. Drew. There is, for 
instance, the statement that the melodies of Bach’s airs 
which, as Schweitzer points out, are usually illustrative 
of the words, could be used for one text as well as 
another. That is, however, only incidental. But we 
wonder whether there is real virtue in the remedy 
suggested for a singer who sings a particular passage 
out of tune: namely, that he should listen to it played 
over and over again on the pianoforte, then listen to 
it in imagination, and finally sing it again. For, sup- 
posing that the singer is not an habitual criminal in the 
matter of intonation, such faults are, more often than 
not, due to incorrect production of the vowel sounds 
in the words, that is to say to a mal-adjustment of the 
resonating passages of the throat; or, alternatively, 
to a tightening of the muscles due to the strain of sing- 
ing something which is beyond the performer’s powers. 
But these are small points to quarrel about in this 
extremely useful book. Mr. Drew enlivens his exposi- 
tion by a touch here and there of quiet humour. ‘‘ A 
foreign accent,’’ he begins one chapter, ‘‘is not in itself 
a sign of a profound knowledge of the human voice.”’ 
And here is one of his wisest and most delightful 
pieces of advice: 

It is much more difficult for an Englishman to pronounce 
French correctly. . . . singer should take one of his 
favourite English songs and persuade a Frenchman to sing it to 
him. This ought to give him a clear idea of the kind of effect 
he will have upon a French audience or upon anyone who is 
accustomed to hear French properly sung. Even then he 
should multiply his discomfort by some factor, because, as a 
rule, the Frenchman takes his own language more seriously 
than the Englishman does his. It is said that the 
Frenchman’s good manners prevent him from laughing at the 
foreigner’s mistakes, but even the Englishman has enough 
manners to prevent him from laughing at something that does 
not amuse him. 


CLEOPATRA 


The Life and Times of Cleopatra. By Arthur 
Weigall. Butterworth. 21s. net. 


E are glad to see this new edition of the very 

interesting study of the ‘ Serpent of Old Nile,’ 
which Mr. Weigall first published in 1914, when the 
war may possibly have prevented it from obtaining 
the wide popularity which its merit deserves. Mr. 
Weigall writes more as a biographer than a historian, 
but in the course of his vivid sketch he succeeds in 
giving the reader a clear and on the whole very 
adequate notion of the affairs of the Roman world 
during the twelve years or so when Cleopatra played a 
leading part upon its stage. His sketches of Cesar 
and Anthony are excellent, though we think that his 
account of Octavian hardly explains that statesman’s 
real ability. Nor perhaps was Cleopatra herself quite 
such a respectable matron as Mr. Weigall depicts. 
The reference to ‘‘ small silver decies,’’ on page 174, 
rather puzzles us, and if Arria really said ‘‘ Paete non 
dole ’’ to mean “‘ It isn’t painful,’’ her grammar was 
too casual. But on the whole Mr. Weigall’s book is 
as instructive as it is entertaining, and we cordially 
commend it to the general reader. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Some Do Not. By Ford Madox Ford. Duck- 
worth. 7s, 6d. net. 
The Call. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. Allen 


and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Nervous Wreck. By E. J. Rath. Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAVE had a nightmare. I have been lost in a 

strange country, full of fantastic emotion and 
desperate incident. I have groped and stumbled, and 
yet I have enjoyed. I have been exasperated, charmed, 
moved and amused. I have conversed with people 
whose conversation seemed as incoherent as their 
motives seemed incredible. I have, in short, been 
reading a novel by Mr. Ford. 

To say that the nightmare is brilliant, brilliant in 
its passion as well as in its wit, is unnecessary: is it 
not by Mr. Ford? His gifts are amazing: but he in- 
sists upon wasting them. He hates facts. He will 
have nothing to do with anything that is real. And yet 
he will never give himself up to fantasy, his true 
medium, for he professes, and indeed parades, an ex- 
cessively minute attention to the facts he has rejected. 
He has humour, style, sympathy, erudition, genius. 
He might have done—what might he not yet do? The 
only trouble is that he won’t. There is, for instance, 
a great deal of classical talk in this book. I don’t 
know why. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
story, all the essentials of which would remain quite 
unchanged if Latin were Greek to every person in it. 
But Mr. Ford, deciding to put it in, must put it in 
wrong. He must print duma when he means dum. 
When he wants to refer to a world-famous scholar, 
Wilamovitz-Méllendorff, he must spell him Willan- 
rovitz. Such errors of course are only misprints; but 
this cavalier attitude towards cold print is typical of 
a whole attitude towards cold fact. And why does Mr. 
Ford say that all public school boys before the war 
were taught the German pronunciation of Latin diph- 
thongs? Surely he knows they were not. It is the 
same when we turn from the ancients to the moderns. 
Why does Mr. Ford say that Casement was shot? He 
must know perfectly well that Casement was hanged. 
I can understand his getting facts wrong. We all get 
facts wrong, the greatest writers more so than others : 
Shakespeare is full of howlers and Bacon of misquota- 
tions. What I cannot understand is dragging in un- 
necessary facts apparently in order to get them wrong. 

The hero, being a Yorkshire gentleman, is called 
Tietjens : his family came over with William the Third 
instead of William the First. He is a very good, 
brave, honourable, simple-minded, stupid man, with an 
enormous knowledge of almost everything. His 
wife Sylvia is presented to us first, through the eyes 
of people who dislike her, as a devil: ultimately, and 
with great subtlety, she is shown to be loyal and lov- 
ing, just at the moment when it would at last be for 
her husband’s happiness to believe her neither. The 
ironic denial of happiness to a good man, the weight of 
misfortune which his honour invokes—this I think I 
discern, as I peer through the mist, to be the theme 
of the book. It may be or it may not be. If it is, then 
the theme is obviously a good one—large, full of situa- 
tions and possibilities. Some of the situations are 
grasped, some of the possibilities realized: the scene 
in which Sylvia upbraids her husband for never hav- 
ing blamed her, and he explains that he never blamed 
her because he approves of her actions, and she, con- 
vinced of her own wickedness, upbraids him still more 
bitterly for his wickedness in approving of her—that, 
despite the unreal violence of the language and the 
persistent harping upon irrelevancies, is almost a great 
scene. And there is magic in some of the sentences : 


when a woman has looked at a man, ‘ It was as if 
for a moment destiny, which usually let him creep past 


somehow, had looked at him.’’ But here is a much 
more typical moment—just a little wifely attention : 

Being near Tietjens she lifted her plate, which contained 
two cold cutlets in aspic and several leaves of salad: she 
wavered a little to one side and, with a circular motion of her 
hand, let the whole contents fly at Tietjens’ head. 

Why not? It is a world in which anybody may do 
anything because everybody believes everything : 

An extraordinary picture of Sylvia Tietjens standing beside 
Edith Ethel and dwarfing her as a giraffe dwarfs an emu, 
came into Valentine’s head. She said: J 

“‘ Ethel! Have I gone mad? Or is it you? Upon my word 
I can’t understand .. .” 

Mrs, Duchemin exclaimed : 

“‘ For God’s sake hold your tongue, you shameless thing! 
You’ve had a child by the man, haven’t you? ” 

Valentine saw suddenly the tall silver candlesticks, the dark 
polished panels of the rectory and Edith Ethel’s mad face and 
mad hair whirling before them. 

She said: 

““No! I certainly haven’t. Can you get that into your 
head? I certainly haven’t.”’ 

A very strange world. 

Mrs. Zangwill furnishes a_ striking contrast of 
manner, the more so as she covers, historically speak- 
ing, similar ground. Mr. Ford’s heroine is a suf- 
fragette: so is Mrs. Zangwill’s. Mr. Ford deals with 
the physical and emotional reactions of the war upon 
both combatants and non-combatants: so does Mrs. 
Zangwill. But her error, if it is to be called an error, 
is the precise opposite of his. If he goes, like the 
‘* wild man ”’ in Lewis Carroll, 

his weary way 

To a strange and lonely pump, 
she gives us a study so carefully docymented, so con- 
scientious, fair, thorough and correct, that it runs the 
danger of being more study than story. Not that the 
story itself is uninteresting; but the interest is some- 
times allowed to detach itself from the plot and 
transfer itself to the details. There is an attempt to 
get too much in. It is as if the author had felt im- 
pelled to deliver her judgment on our changing times 
by giving her picture of them. Nobody, of course, 
will accept the whole picture as entirely true: so much 
depends on temperament and circumstance. But 
nobody will doubt that she has tried with complete 
single-mindedness to make it true, and the result is, I 
think, very valuable. Nor is the core of the plot a 
temporary or particular problem: it is one of the 
oldest and largest problems: it is the tug of the public 
cause against the private affection, it is the hesitation 
and pain ‘‘ ’twixt love and duty.’’ In one form or 
another, that conflict has been troubling men and 
women all through history: our sympathy with the 
person whom it torments is deeper and more real than 
our opinion about the individual case. Mrs. Zangwill 
has the art to rouse our sympathy : the one thing I find 
hard to forgive is the artificially happy ending. If 
difficulties were in the habit of straightening them- 
selves out like that in life, they would the less be worth 
writing about. 

Mr. Rath has hit upon that rare and joyous thing, 
a simply and essentially laughable idea. I have always 
wanted to see, at the cinema, a combination of two 
favourite types—‘‘ Wild West ’’ and ‘‘ comic.’’ Mr. 
Rath provides this combination in print. His hero is, 
in his own gloomy view, a nervous wreck; in actual 
fact he is violent, pugnacious, domineering and suc- 
cessful almost to filming-point. The contrast between 
his self-pity and the pity he gives other people cause 
to feel for themselves is rich in humour: 

He had held up four people at the point of the gun, robbed 
them of petrol, subjected one of them to the indignity of crank- 
ing the flivver, and then left the whole outfit stranded in the 
middle of Montana. . . . And when she wanted to make him 
understand the enormity of the thing, he complained that she 
made him nervous! 

I have found myself laughing aloud over some of the 
episodes, and am grateful to a book which will make 
me do that. Also there is quite a charming love- 
story interwoven with the adventures and excitements. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


published on Russia and Russian affairs, it seems 

that the subject is again being pushed to the front. 
I do not myself attach much importance to books 
describing the state of the country: for one thing, 
while they are being written and translated and printed 
and published, the surface of affairs has altered, and 
for another reason, because this mighty turmoil will 
take more time to settle down than we imagine. The 
last ‘‘ Troubles ’’ from Boris Gudonov to the acces- 
sion of the Romanoffs, lasted eight years or so; this 
time it will be at least twelve years, and perhaps more, 
before a settled central government is able to exert 
its influence over the country. Considerations such as 
these make works like ‘ The Re-making of Russia,’ by 
Kurt Wiedenfeld (Labour Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net), 
of temporary value. The removal of Lenin from the 
scene after the book was written, and the contests of 
his followers for supremacy in the Government, make 
any deductions as to future policy perilous. The future 
of Russia lies in the hands of the peasants, and none 
of its foreign visitors have the slightest chance of 
knowing or learning anything about them. Still there 
is a good deal of interesting information to be found 
in it. 


J pstisnes from the number of books that are being 


* * * 


A book of very much greater value is ‘ Fragments 
from My Diary,’ by Maxim Gorki’ (Allan, ros. 6d. 
net). He tells us that he wanted to call it ‘ The Book 
of Russians as They Have Been,’ but thought the title 
too solemn. He has lived among people like those 
described in it for fifty years, and every word in it has 
the stamp of truth. I should like to impose on every- 
one taking part in the discussion with the Soviet re- 
presentatives in Whitehall, the task of mastering this 
book, and more especially the episode of ‘ The Shep- 
herd Discusses Learning.’ They would learn more of 
the mental processes of the Russian peasant—and men 
of the merchant class are little removed from them in 
mind—from this tale than from a dozen treatises. 
Neither gratitude nor good faith is to be expected 
from them to people whom they do not recognize as 
being their fellows. ‘‘ All the kindness of you learned 
folk is simply due to the fact that money comes easily 
to you.’’ And another saying is illuminating : ‘‘We-ell, 
why should I always tell you the truth? One 
frequently gets licked for telling the truth.’’ 


* * * 


Still more illuminating as to the causes of the 
failure of the educated class to impress themselves on 
the country is the episode of ‘ Peculiar Tramps.’ Here 
a doctor who asks ‘‘ What will happen if one breaks 
every link with life? ’’ actually does so and becomes a 
tramp. Years after, Gorki meets him again, and they 
talk of literature and life. ‘‘ Russian literature .. . 
draws out of life its dampness, its filth, its abomina- 
tion, and unavoidably infects with its gangrene every 
healthy body that comes into contact with it,’’ says 
the tramp, and I do not know a better description of 
the effect of Dostoievsky on our younger English 
novelists than that. The tramp, and there were 
thousands like him, came to the conclusion: ‘‘ If I 
am doomed to die, I have the right to live as I like.’’ 
“‘The number of obligations, responsibilities, and other 
farcical matters in our lives makes it hideous. I want 
no more farces, I said to myself, so I made a farewell 


bow to culture.’’ He was, of course, an extreme 
case, but there is not an educated man of Russian 
blood in whom his words will not strike a responsive 
chord. 

* * * 

I am bound to say that this book of short sketches 
is“in my opinion far and away the best thing of 
Gorki’s that I have ever read. It is not only true, it 
is convincing, you are forced to believe what you hear. 
It is a document that future historians of the new 
Russia will have to consider seriously. 

* 


If Russia had cast up a Voltaire instead of a Tolstoy 
or a Herzen, what would have been the effect on Russia 
and the world at large? The France of Voltaire and 
Louis Quinze was in some respects not dissimilar to 
the Russia of the Tsars, and a work like ‘ Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary,’ which has just been selected 
and translated by Mr. H. I. Woolf (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net), might have produced as startling an 
effect there as the original did in Europe at large. Mr. 
Woolf gives us no information as to the history of 
this book except one scrap in a note which is, to say 
the least, very misleading. It was first printed in 1764, 
immediately reprinted in London and soon after trans- 
lated. Then Voltaire published some Questions sur 
Encyclopédie, in 1770, and finally the work was 
enormously expanded. It was made the vehicle for a 
whole arsenal of criticism of current beliefs and pre- 
judices, a passionate protest against everything which 
tended to enslave the human intellect. It was at once 
given an advertisement by being publicly and judici- 
ally burned at Paris, and its challenging appeal—* It 
is only really by enlightened people that this book 
can be read; the ordinary man is not made for such 
knowledge ’’—ensured the wide immediate circle of 
readers which its audacity and power merited. Several 
English translations have appeared, indeed one volume 
of selections within the last three years. This new 
selection is re-arranged in the order of the English titles 
and is adequately translated. It includes Voltaire’s 
criticism of Shakespeare and his reflections on 
Cromwell. 

* * 

Nothing tells us more of the spirit of a people than 
its proverbs: they are its collective and approved ex- 
perience crystallized into a neat formula, whether they 
are short parables, or miniature poems, or laconic 
counsel. I recommend the second series of ‘ Wayside 
Sayings,’ collected by S. G. Champion and Ethel 
Mavrogordato (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net), as heartily 
as the first. It is an excellent stand-by for an idle 
half-hour, or for the bedside: anywhere you open it, 
you will find good reading. Let me commend, too, Mr. 
Cyril Davenport’s ‘Architecture in England ’ (Methuen, 
6s. net) as a very useful and clearly-written account of 
the various styles met with in English buildings. It 
is not meant for students so much as for the ordinary 
tourist, and it is amply illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. I am glad to see another portion of Dr. 
A. S. Way’s translation of ‘The A=neid of Virgil ’ 
(Macmillan, 5s. net). One turns to the famous pas- 
sages one after another, to find them neatly and 
adequately done. I congratulate Dr. Way, too, on 
the list of translations we have still to see printed and 
on the happy hours that list represents. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 
bourne lodge Routledge 
Sapa & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent SPCK. 
Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis elrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Methuen Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘** Competition,” and addressed 
Editor, Saiuxpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified, 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 115. 


In Brirain, NortH aNnpD SoutH, THESE MouNTAIN RANGES RISE; 
Or yOU MAY CALL THEM HILLS,—THEIR TOPS DON’T REACH 
THE SKIES, 


Phlegmatic Dutchmen once my gorgeous petals crazed. 

So valorous her deeds, all people stood amazed. 

A censure passed on such as make not due submission. 

** Ensnares our fellow-men,’’ say friends of Prohibition. 

Cut off my little tail, and leave a Jewish teacher. 

Was not averse to it a brilliant Spanish preacher. 

O, ne’er may we do this, our own beliefs to bear out. 

A worm that yet may turn, if strikes its patience wear 
out. 

With live coal from on high a seraph touched his lips. 

It signifies a spar, such as one sees in ships. 

““ Wrestlings of God,”—this name marked victory o’er 
a sister, 

The Queen of Sheba came, and asked him many a twister. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 113. 


Ir THIS ACROSTIC, FRIENDS, YOU SOLVE ARIGHT, 
THREE FAMOUS EASTERN PORTS WILL COME IN SIGHT. 


Were all men lambs, small need there were of it. 
O, in thy name what follies we commit ! 

A model, this, to shape our conduct by. 

Reverse a county somewhat flat and dry. 

The symbol it denotes this word must end. 
Obscure you call that? Then ’tis this, my friend. 
An ancient Celtic minister curtail. 

Here may our ships seek shelter from the gale. 
Behead an old-time athlete famed for strength. 
A piece of metal less in breadth than length. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 113. 
A rmamen T 


ibert Y 

E xempla R 1 Essex is ‘“‘ dry’? in the sense of having 
X ess E! the smallest rainfall of any English 
A mpers &?2 county. 

N ebulou S 2 Ampersand, a term applied to the charac- 
D wu id ter &, which is formed by combining 
R oadstea D the letters of the Latin et. 

MI 1 o8 3 Milo of Crotona, seven times crowned at 
A ndiro N the Pythian games and six at Olympia. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 112. 


Two First-ctass TRAVELLERS, BOTH M.P.’s. 
WHO PAID THEIR FARES? COME, TELL ME, PLEASE. 


A very little will our need supply. 

His Highness’ heart—extract it, sir, say I. 

River and gulf that tiny bird contains. 

When rogues get bitten, who from this refrains? 
Expenditure we it more often call. 

Remove the precious stone: its worth is small. 
Halve one who’s silent when he lacks not food. 
Work? Bless your soul, he’s never in the mood! 
The pride and glory of our English woods, 

Dear to our Nelsons, Duncans, Hawkes, and Hoods. 
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Solution to Acrostic No. 112. 


M odicu M 1“ From the shoulders vpward 
SA un 
R obi N2 1 Sam. ix. 2 
C hucklin G 2 The River Obi and Gulf of Obi, in Siberia. 
O utg O 3 The Onager is the Wild Ass. “ Doeth 
P ro_ Pagate the wilde asse bray when he hath 
O n_— Ager’ grasse? or loweth the oxe when hee 
L oafe R hath fodder? ’’ Job vi. 5. 
O a Ké 4 The Oak, the pride and glory of the 


forest.’’ 
Dr. Hunter’s Notes to Evelyn’s “ Silva.” 


Acrostic No. 112.—We much regret that a wrong acrostic 
and solution were accidentally substituted last week for Acrostic 
112; the correct ones appear above. 


Acrostic No. 113.—The winner is Sir C. Des Graz, The Firs 
Copse Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.20, who has selected as his prize 
‘Memories and Friends,’ by Dr. A. C. Benson, published by 
Murray and reviewed in our columns on May 3 under the title 
“Eton Memories.’ Forty-five other solvers chose this book, ten 
named ‘ The Triumph of Lord Palmerston,’ seven ‘ Merry Go 
Round,’ six ‘ Southern Baroque Art,’ etc., etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Doric, Dolmar, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. F. Y. Walters, F. I. Morcom, N. O. 
Sellam, Huntly, Pelican, Shorne Hill, C. J. Warden, Raga, Bee- 
hive, Twyford, Carlton, Diamond, Iago, Baitho, Mrs. McCal- 
man, Sisyphus, Trike, A. S. Mitchell, Carbis, Archway, Merton, 
Met, Dolomite, J. Chambers, Gay, St. Ives, Carrie, East Sheen, 
Vixen, Margaret, Old Mancunian and Bordyke. 


One Licut Wronc: A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, L. M. Maxwell, 
Cheyne, Lenno, A. Riley, Major W. G. Phillimore, Helen Dehn, 
A. M. W. Maxwell, Madge, E. Barrett, Jop, Albert E. K. 
Wherry, D. A. Gamble, R. Ransom, Boskerris, C. E. P., Peter, 
C. A. S., Oakapple, Still Waters, A. B. Mackintosh, B. Alder, 
F. M. Petty, R. H. Keate, Lilian, Haxboo, A. C. Benson, and 
Arthur Mills. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Mrs. McConnell, Miss T. M. Fagan, 
Brum, Jokertoo, Gunton, Hanworth, A. de V. Blathwayt, Joker, 
H. M. Vaughan, Miss Kelly, D. L., Quis, and M. Story. All 
others more. 

Car_ton.—Regret that I cannot accept Anathema. 

Acrostic No, 112.—Two Lights wrong: C. E. P. 

Gunton.—Error corrected last week. 

Acrostic No. 111.—G. R. Champernowne: Wire-worms may 


plague the farmer, but it cannot be said of them, as of the Flea, 
that they ‘‘ spread the plague.’’ 


Haxsoo, C. H. Burton, anp oTHERS.—Light 7 of No. 111 
calls for a noun in the singular, but Bacteria is plural. 


FOR READERS ABROAD 
QUARTERLY DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 3. 


Three months allowed for solving. A special prise—any book or 
books to the value of £1—is offered by the Acrostic Editor. 


Two EARLS WHOSE NAMES ARE READ IN ENGLISH STORY; 
BotH FRIENDS OF POPE; THE FIRST IN SPAIN WON GLORY. 


Events yet distant may by this be known. 
Bright Western star shining from Albion’s throne. 
For fragrance famed beyond our other flowers. 
All things, he tells us, have appropriate hours. 
The light of other days, now deemed too dim. 
A well-known cordial takes its name from him. 
Cares for the poor, as shepherd for his sheep. 
To wreck the wanderer, lurks beneath the deep. 
Than all his predecessors worse he did. 

10. Such the Supplanter, thanks to skin of kid. 

11. This is, I fondly hope, each phrase of mine. 
12. A drove of oxen, or of wallowing swine. 


QUARTERLY DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 2. 


Correct solutions were also received from Marama, St. Kitts; 
Lt.-Col. J. Anderson, I. M. S., Baluchistan; W. L. Maxwell, 
Nyasaland; J. T., Brazil; E. A. C., Dicva, and Phyllis Gosset, 
India; R H. Boothroyd and Mrs. Hughes, Italy; E. A. Wilson, 
Texas; X. X. V., Burma; Leslie Dow and Yoxford, Ceylon ; 
and P. A. Coates, Japan. 

One Licut Wronc: W. Berridge, St. Kitts; Jack and Jill, 
Japan; D. L. Rainforth, Trinidad; Apt, Bushire: W. M., 
Madras; Estela, Argentina; Marchesa Ginevra Niccolini, Italy ; 
H. R. Malden, Egypt; Asra, India; Arrow, Canada; Eccles, 
Vladimir Vlado, New York; and C. Hartopp, Greece. 


Two Licuts Wronc: Miss Rouse, Tenerife; Ruth Dill, Ber- 
muda; H. F. Cartmel-Robinson, Northern Rhodesia.—All others 
more. 
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MOTORS AND MOTORING 
By Owen JOHN LLEWELLYN 


conclusion of a campaign both heaven and the 

combatants stand in great risk of being ignored, 
even so in these accepted days the organizations that 
once looked after the welfare of motorists stand not 
quite where they did. Not that either of the two great 
bodies that now form, as it were, the two main political 
parties in British motoring show any likelihood of 
becoming in any way extinct; it is merely that the 
enormous extension of what may be called the little 
owner class is diminishing the proportions of their 
membership, with the natural result that neither of 
them to-day is capable of pretending to represent auto- 
mobilism as a whole at all. Not that anyone—outside 
the particular inner circles interested—seems to care 
very much, the movement has but followed the inevit- 
able rule of nature and is in itself undisputed evidence 
of the emancipation of the car. 


V ERY much as we learn that at the successful 


* * * 


There was a time—let us put it at fifteen years back— 
when a motor was as much an indicator of its owner 
as was a white billycock hat. By their cars ye might 
know them, and according to their cars so were they 
judged. The stage—always in its lighter branches the 
pioneer of the next article—assisted to mould public 
opinion to the notion that all motorists were fair devils 
and gay dogs, and not even the fact that prime 
ministers were among their earliest patrons could alter 
the delusion; that is, if it was a delusion. Perhaps, 
as usual, the voice of the public was taken to be the 
voice of God; at any rate this seemed the opinion of 
Authority, with a big A, hence the inevitable rise of 
the protective organization that to-day seems to have 
more money to spend than occasions on which to spend 
it. It was a war baby and right manfully it assisted 
in the struggle for its, and our, existence. The elder 
organization—then labouring under the cumbrous 
initials of the A.C.G.B. & I., since most mercifully 
shortened by the Grace of Kings into the more handy 
R.A.C.—looked upon its efforts and quietly sympa- 
thized, the members of one, more often than not, were 
members of the other, and, sub rosa, cordially 
approved of the successful struggles of the new infant 
to combat the stranglehold of the Ancients. 


* * * 


The word ‘‘ Ancient ’’ is no misdescription; the old 
and the new were in death-grapple, all sorts of vested 
interests were at stake and, in the country particularly, 
hoary traditions were being more than menaced. When 
my ship comes into port I am firmly resolved to write 
the book on the social revolution that the coming of 
the car has involved. Already the majority of the 
population has no notion or memory of things as they 
were. I often wonder if we middle-aged ones did not 
ourselves take the railway for granted—to the 
astonishment of our elders—just as our children 
accept the presence of the car as if the world had never 
been without it. Indeed, the complacency of the 
younger generation is almost irritating. They have 
inherited so much that they hardly trouble to wonder 
at all. To us who graduated into manhood under 
great Queen Victoria the telephone—however much we 
may make use of it—still remains a mystery, while 
wireless is pure magic, and apparently impossible of 
ever being really satisfactorily explained. Motors— 
well, we know so much about them and we were so 
acquainted with their ailings and failings in the days 
when they carried most of the insidés outside them— 
we are able to realize; in fact the burden of many early 
motor engineers has often been regret that they never 
imagined their possibility before. After all we always 
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had the knowledge of the power of steam before us, 
a force that, even to-day in automobile engineering 
circles, does not receive anything like the attention 
that is its due. A good steam car is by far the most 
delightful form of progression on land ever conceived. 
A well-known writer once compared it to the shadow 
of a cloud sliding over a green cornfield on a sunny 
summer’s day. He did not exaggerate. But this has 
nothing whatever to do with the subject of motor 
politics; the penalty of disturbing the dusty shelves of 
the past to seek for any one particular relic is in the 
multitude of far more pleasant things across which 
one invariably comes. There may be skeletons in cup- 
boards, but the smell of rosemary is always far more 
predominant. Let us bring history up to date. 


* * * 


The Great War has been blamed for many things, 
and many of us will continue to blame it until we are 
forgotten. But it had its advantages; for instance, 
it put an end to many prejudices, even to the 
apparently insuperable objection of the Tin Gods in 
Whitehall to the use of the internal combustion engine 
or any form of it. The R.A.C. and the A.A. had both 
done their best to advertise the value of the car, the 
former having even gone so far as to protect and 
foster—even if it was not responsible for the egg— 
that famous and most original force known first as the 
Motor Volunteer Corps and afterwards as the Army 
Motor Reserve. This body did its best, it endured 
much ridicule, and it was disbanded in the self same 
year that the Great War broke out! And yet we 
won. Who, after this, can fail to agree with the 
opinion of the Psalmist concerning the value of his 
best Ally? 


* * * 


Off the road again, and yet not so very far, for 
modern memories are short and modern education 
seems even more partial. To return: the position 
after the war was this. The Automobile Association 
had fought and had endured, its original adversary 
had ceased to exist in its original shape, the move- 
ment was accepted, its membership was huge and 
ever-growing, and there remained—as there still 
remains—merely the ‘‘ mopping up ’’ process after the 
campaign to be carried out. 


APPRECIATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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History tells us—and modern history daily bears out 
—that the trouble with all alliances only begins when 
the particular reason that caused them to exist comes 
to an end. Automobile history can tell exactly the 
same tale. Here were two organizations, both equally 
efficacious after their own kind and in their own direc- 
tions, both successful, both admired, and both looking 
for new worlds to conquer, neither realizing that there 
was very little left of much importance against which 
singly to arm. Swollen with natural pride, it is no 
wonder that the first object for destruction each espied 
was the other, and, alas! ever since that inflated and 
unfortunate moment neither organization has ever 
contrived to bestow any real new benefit, either on 
themselves or on motordom in general. They cannot 
complain of official neglect. Both of them have 
special permission from Government to arrange for all 
foreign touring, and very well both do it. But a 
duplicate arrangement must ever be a wasteful one, 
and although, perhaps, rivalry may have its good 
points, in this particular case there is neither room 
nor proper occasion for them. The privilege was 
afforded to both in days when the taking of one’s car 
abroad was a very rare proceeding; to-day, when 
thousands of motorists seek real holidays across the 
Channel, it is becoming a question whether there 
should not be some way of doing it without the some- 
what expensive additional necessity of having to 
become a member of one or other body for the purpose. 


* * * 


The value of road patrols or scouts is a matter of 
personal opinion, as also are the advantages to be 


derived from recommended hotels and inns, especially 
when the meat of one society usually seems to be 


the other’s poison in the matter of their patronage. 
But these questions have nothing to do with any but 
the members; what is of importance to motorists js 
the fact that ‘because of the refusal of the two bodies 
to work together he, or she, is bereft of any organiza- 
tion capable of conferring benefit on the movement 
as a whole. Countless efforts have been tried to bring 
together the two bodies with really but one single aim; 
plans have been drawn up for a proper division of 
duties to prevent over-lapping, and from time to time 
fusion has been considered almost accomplished. But 
no. Some evil genius, some self-seeker, has always 
stood in the way to prevent it, with the consequence 
that while the numbers of motor owners increases b 
leaps and bounds each year, the proportion of those 
that are represented by either conflicting body gets 
less and less. 

* 


* * 


There is no need to draw a moral; the fact that 
every motorist, not directly interested in the machinery 
of the organization, deplores it is sufficient evidence 
of what has become almost a national misfortune. 
Union may imply strength; without doubt disunion 
such as this implies absolute powerlessness. 

The motoring public’s only consolation lies in the 
fact that every year the trouble matters less and less. 


§ Next week’s issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW will be a special Late Spring 
Publishing Number. 
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THE SUPREME 


Ample Braking Security SUNBEAM 


Models & Prices 
No one who has driven a Sunbeam car equipped with 12/30 h.p. 4-cyl. 


Sunbeam four-wheel brakes will ever—willingly—go Touring Car 4570 
back to a car which is braked through the rear wheels 14/40 ~ 4-cyl. 

only. The introduction of four-wheel brakes, of such safen bes au £685 
proved reliability as those incorporated in the Sunbeam Touring Car £850 
system, is one of the most progressive steps in the 20/60 h.p. 6-cyl. 

history of automobile design. £950 
Sunbeam brakes apply the braking power progres- Touring Car 1295 
sively. The steering is not affected by the action of All except the 12/30 h.p. model fitted 
the front wheel brakes, and tyre wear is much more with four-wheel brakes. 


evenly distributed. 


Only long experience under every conceivable condi- THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 


tion could evolve such wonderful four-wheel brakes as « 

these. Such experience is reflected in every detail of Lenten 
Sunbeam design and has made the Sunbeam what it is 12, Fitness Strest, Thao See al 
to-day—‘‘ The Car Supreme.”’ Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. 


EXHIBITION | 


Real Road Comfort. 


O motorist, however critical, could wish 
N for a better Touring Car than this hand- 

some 15.9 h.p. five-seater. Designed with 
characteristic Humber thoroughness, the result 
of a quarter of a century’s experience in car con- 
struction, it will satisfy every road requirement. 
The silky running of the engine, wonderful 
acceleration, ease of control, luxurious seating 


comfort, the all-weather Hood and Side screens 
Cars are Economy Cars and complete equipment combine to make the 


8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) ... £250 Humber 15.9 h.p. Tourer what it is so often 
8 h.p. Sseater Salon ... £310 ‘* The Ideal Owner Driver’s Car.”’ 
2seater (with double dickey 
114 hp. decater (with Auster sear May we send you our Art Catalogue? 
eee oo one 2475 
11.4 2 2600 
11.4 h.p. Sdoor Saloon ... .. «. £595 
1.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... ... £610 
15.9 h.p. Sdoor Saloon ... ... £918 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... .,. £915 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1 


Works & Service 
Road, W. 6 
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BLUE BIRD CO.’S No. 1 PETROL: NOW SELLING AT Is. 4d. PER GALLON 
NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will GLOSE on or before the 2ist day of May, 1924. 


The special permission of the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for deali in the shares i 
A copy of this Prospectus has beén filed withthe Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, which states, inter = 


THE BLUEBIRD MOTOR CO. 


(1924) 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL . 


£175,000 


Divided into 


160,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each... = 


300,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each ... whe 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee see 


£160,000 
15,000 


There will be allotted to the Vendor Company, in part paymentof the purchase price, 236,000 Ordinary Shares. 
THERE ARE NO DEBENTURES, MORTGAGES, OR CHARGES OF ANY KIND. 


160,000 8 °/, Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each and 
64,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each 


ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR, 


PREFERENCE.—On Application, 2s. 6d. per Share; on Allotment, 7s. 6d.; on 15th July, 1924, 10s. 0d.—£1 Os. 0d. 


ORDINARY.—Is. Od. per Share on Application—Is. Od. 


Subscribers of the Preference Shares are’ entitled to’ subscribe for and to be allotted 2 Ordinary Shares of 1/- 


Shares applied for and allotted. 


each in respect of each 5 Preference 


It is proposed to pay the Preferential Dividend -halsyearly, on the Ist January and the Ist July in each year, and the first dividend, calculated 


as from the due dates of the respective instalments, on the Ist January, 1925 


Payment may be made in full on allotment, and interest will be allowed on the amount i 
‘ : » § prepaid at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
The Preference Shares are entitled, in addition to the fixed Cumulative dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per coe, A pte «= of the surplus 


divisible profits in any year, the balance being, payable to the Ordinary Shares 


The Preference Shares alsq carry the right of priority of repayment 


of Capital and of arrears (if any) of the fixed dividend in the event of a winding up. 


REGINALD BRANDON TRYE, Esq. (Chairman and Managing. Director) 
(Chairman and Managing Director of the Blue’ Bird Motor Co., Ltd.), 

Merivale, East Horsley, Surrey. ~ 

FRANK GRIFFITHS, Esq. (Chairman and Director of Will'am 
Griffiths, Sons and Cromwell, Ltd.), 22 Upper Street, Live |. 

PETER GEORGE CLARKE, (Managing Director of the Cw dyr 
Granite Quarries, Ltd.), Danesbury, Woodbourne Avenue, London, S.W. 


BANKERS. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 78 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, or their Head Office and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
CAVE, DARCH, CRICKMAY AND RUNDLE, 20 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, 
J. R. WHITE, 78 Coleman Street, E.C.2 (Solicitor to the Vendor Company). 


BROKERS. 
E. W. MEYERSTEIN AND CO., 4 and 6, Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


AUDITORS. 
C. L. KETTRIDGE AND CO., 1 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTER ’ 
FRANK C. LORANG, OF Moorgate, ECR, 


ABRIDGED 
_ OBJECTS.—The Company has been formed for the pu S expressed 
in its Memorandum of Association, and in particular :—(a) To acquire and 


take over as a going concern, free of all liabilities, as from 21st May, 1924, 
the well-known and important business of the Blue Bird Motor Co., Ltd., 
carried on at Ebury Mews, Ebury Mews East, Eaton Mews South, Kersley 
Mews, and at 330 to 340 King’s Road, London, S.W. (b) To complete 
the erection at 330 to 340 King’s Road, London, S.W., of one of the largest 
and most up-to--date garages in the world, now in course of construction 
from plans prepared by Mr. Robert Sharp, Lict.R.I.B.A., and (c) To further 
develop the business by concentrating it at 330 to 340 King’s Road, London, 
S.W., by the provision of a very complete and luxurious Motor Hire Service 
of Rolls-Royce and Daimler Cars and the extension of facilities for the 
supply of Blue Bird Co.’s Petrol. . 

The Blue Bird Motor Co., Ltd., was established in 1913, and its name 
signifies all that is best in respect of Motor Hire Service and the supply 
of Petrol and Oil. : 

HIRE SERVICE.—The existing fleet of Daimler Cars, well known and in 
great demand as one of the best equipped Motor Hire Services, will be 
increased by an additional service of Rolls-Royce Cars. 

The efficiency of its Motor Hire Service is further endorsed by the fact 
that, in open competition, the Company has secured an or from the 
British Empire Exhibition Authorities to provide cars required for the 
conveyance of officials and guests to and from the Exhibition grounds at 
Wembley. 

The rapid development of the business has urged the provision of a more 
modern and spacious garage, which is now being erected at a cost of about 
£60,000, and when completed will be one of the iargest and best equipped 
structures of its kind in the world, It will embody the latest and most 
modern ideas in every branch of Motor Service and be carefully adapted 
to the most exacting motorist’s requirements. 

“Service "’ will continue to be the foremost feature of the Company’s 
policy, and in conformity therewith, the new garage will provide a day and 
night Service in all departments. There will be facilities for reading, writing, 
resting, etc., other notable features including extensive repair shops, show- 
rooms for new cars, a large motor-cycle depot, separate lounges and club- 
rooms for ladies, owner-drivers and visiting chauffeurs. 

On each of the three floors provision will be made for repairs to the 
private car, the commercial motor and the motor-cycle, and large steel turn- 
tables will be installed to economise time in the parking of cars. The 
enormous area of the ground floor will be free from pillars or stanchions, 
and electrically operated Air Compressors will supply pressure to about 
automatic tyre inflation points. . 

The site covers an area of nearly three-quarters of an acre, and the garage 
will have a total floor space on the three floors of :about 24 acres. It has 
a commanding frontage of 170 feet to one of the main arterial roads of 
London, the Portsmouth road being the outlet to the south-west of England 
and extremely popular with London motorists, thousands: of cars’ passing 
daily. It is admirably situated to cater for the extensive motoring require- 
ments of Chelsea Kensington and the West-End. ; 

PETROL.—Blue Bird Co.’s petrol is now selling at 1/4 fer gallon, as 
compared with 1/11 per gallon charged elsewhere, and is claimed by the 
Directors to be equal in quality to-the best .on the market, ‘such. clatm 
being supported by many thousands of users. : 

The Company’s Petrol Service Station was opened “in March, 1923, and 
the policy of providing supplies of high-grade Petrol and Oil at popular 
and yet remunerative prices has ‘been reported on extensively and most 
favourably in the trade and general Préss. 

The Vendor Company is in a position to make ery arrangements for 
continuity of supplies to this Company, ensuring the maintenance of its 
completely independent position in the petrol industry, and, at the request 
of large numbers of the motoring public, the Directors are now considering 
the advisability of acquiring -additional sites and opening further Stations 
for the supply of Petrol and Oil in the Metropolis and Provincial Centres. 


VALUERS’ REPORT.—The following is a copy of the report of Messrs. 
Leopold Farmer & Sons, the well-known Surveyors and Valuers, on the value 


of the assets to be acquired by the Company :— 


PROSPECTUS. 
46 Gresham Street, Bank, London, E.C.2. 
12th May, 1924. 
To the Directors, THE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO. (1924), LTD., 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Dear Sirs,—Acting on your instructions we have valued the assets of The 
Blue Bird Motor, Co., Ltd., and beg to report as follows :— 

The Petrol Service is situated in King’s Road, Chelsea, which is the main 
road. It is complete with the most up-to-date plant for petrol and oil 
storage and supply, having a storage capacity of about 11,000 gallons. The 
whole site on which the Petrol Service Station is situated has a frontage 
of about 169 feet. fo the King’s Road, a return frontage of about 125 feet 
to Vale Avenue, and a frontage of about 50 feet to Beaufort Strect, the 
whole site area being nearly three-quarters of an acre. This property is 
held under an agreement to grant to you a term of 80 years from 24th Jun, 
1922, and that document provides for granting this holding when the site 
is covered and ready. for occupation previous to 25th March, 1925, and that 
the rent is not to exceed £350 per annum. We consider that you have here a 
very valuable site, on which steps are now being taken to erect a most 
up-to-date motor garage with every possible convenience for the expeditious 
handling of operations of great magnitude. The rental of the whole site 
is exceptionally moderate, and there is a considerable value in your holding. 
The existing Petrol Station, fronting on to the King’s Road, is planned so 
that a large number of vehicles can be~filled at the same time, the size 
of the Station now being 110 feet long by 40-feet wide, with separate 
entrance and exit, 

Included with the assets is a fleet of motor vehicles, comprising 35 Daimler 
‘cars, all in good running order and condition, also the plant and machinery, 
fixtures and fittings, stock of petrol, oil, tyres, spares, etc., and we consider 
the present value of the assets, as a going concern, namely the agreement 
for the site, the Petrol Service Station Daimler Motor Cars, Plant and 
Machinery, Fixtures and Fittings, Stock Office Furniture and Utensils of 
Trade, to be £50,500 (Fifty thousand five hundred pounds). 

We were considerably impressed with the whole undertaking and there 
appears to be a very big future for an Organisation such as the Blue 
Bird Motor Co. (1924), Ltd. 

Yours faithfully, LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS. 


RESULTS AND ESTIMATED PROFITS.—The Blue Bird Motor Co., 
Ltd. (the Vendor to, and Promoter of, this Company) was established in 
1913 as a Motor Hire Service with a paid-up capital of £3,000 and, under 
Mr. R. Brandon Trye’s able management, the business has grown to such 
an extent that to-day the Vendor Company’s assets are valued at £50,500, 
no sum whatever being included for goodwill, which, in a business of this 
nature, is obviously of considerable value. 

On the basis 4, above results the Directors estimate that the yearly net 
profit from the Motor Hire Service Department alone should not be less 
than £10,000. 

The profits now being earned at the Petrol Service Station of the Vendor 
Company are very considerable, and attention is drawn to the following : 
.(1} The present net profits on Petrol and Oil are considerably more than 
id. per gallon, and the Directors feel confident not only of maintaining this 
rate of profit, but of exceeding same. (2) Orders and enquiries from new 
customers reach the Vendor Company daily and the Directors estimate that 
this Company’s yearly turnover of Petrol and Oil should be at least 
50,000,000 gallons, 

But on bo basis of a yearly minimum turnover of only 10,000,000 gallons, 
the net profits at the low rate of 1d. per gallon from this department alone 
should be, at least, £40,000 per annum. 

Having regard to the above, the Directors have no hesitation in putting 
forward the following estimated net profits as being in every respect con- 
servative, being confident that the actual profits will exceed the estimates :— 


From the Sale of Petrol and Oil £40,000 


From the Motor Hire Service _ ... 10,000 
From Rents, Lock-up Garages, Flats, General Garaging, etc. 8,500 
From Repairs, Sales of Motor Cars, Insurance, etc. .. 10,000 


Estimated Net Profits 268,500 
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As only £12,800 will be required to pay the fixed rate of interest on the 
entire issue of Preference Shares, the estimated profits are shown to cover 
this amount more than five times over. 

The balance of the present issue of share capital, after deduction of the 
payments to be made thereout, will Be available for working capital. 

This Company is acquiring from the Vendor Company (The Blue Bird 
Motor Co., Ltd.), whose registered office is situate at Ebury Mews East, 
Victoria, S.W.1, the business and assets thereof, previously referred to, for 
the sum of £50,500, payable as to £11,800 by the allotment of 236,000 fully 
paid Ordinary Shares at par in this Company, credited as fully paid, and as 
to the balance of £38,700 in Cash or fully paid Preference Shares at par at 
the option of the Directors. This figure of £50,500 is the amount of Messrs. 
Leopold Farmer and Sons’ Valuation of the Assets and includes nothing 
whatever for goodwill, and no intermediate profit is being made. 

[he Vendor Company discharges all liabilities up to the 20th May, 1924, 
but will be entitled on completion of the purchase to receive from the Com- 
pany repayment of a sum of £6,000 already expended by the Vendor Company 
on the site of the garage, the benefit of which expenditure is not included 
in Messrs. Farmer's valuation. 

The Company has secured the services as Managing Director, for a period 
of not less than seven years, of Mr, R. Brandon Trye, the founder of ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird” organisation and Managing Director of the Vendor Company, 
and well known as an expert in the Motoring World. The remaining 
Directors are also well-known gentlemen of wide commercial experience. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at seven shares, but the 
Directors will not proceed to allotment unless at least 80,000 Preference 
Shares are applied for. 

The preliminary expenses are payable by the Company and are estimated 
at £11,500, exclusive of brokerage. 

Mr. Reginald Brandon Trye is a Director of the Vendor Company and 
holds 9,763 fully-paid shares of £1 each in the said Vendor Company, the 
total issued Capital of which is 10,518 shares of £1 each. Mr. R. Brandon 
Trye is appointed a Life Director of this Company by its Articles of 
Association. 

The following material contracts have been entered into:—1l. Agreement 
dated 12th May, 1924, made between the Blue Bird Motor Company, Limited, 
and Frank Charles Lorang, its Liquidator, of the one part and the Company 
of the other part, being the agreement for sale by the Blue Bird Motor 
Company, Limited, of its business and undertaking to the Company. 2. 
Agreement dated 12th May, 1924, made between the Company of the one 
part and Mr, Reginald Brandon Trye of_the other part, whereby Mr. Trye 
is appointed Managing Director of the Company at a salary of £2,000 per 
annum for a period of seven years. 3, Agreement dated 15th August, 1922, 
made between the Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, of 
the one part and the Vendor Company of the other part, and a letter 
amending the same dated 26th March, 1924, from Messrs. Burgess, Taylor 
and Tryon to Mr. James R. White. The Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings 
Company, Limited, of 38-42 Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W.1., are the 
Lessors of the site of the Garage, and, in view of the provisions of the 
Companies Acts, may technically be Vendors to the Company. That Com- 
pany, however, will receive no portion of the purchase consideration, whether 
in cash or shares, the consideration for the grant of the least being the 
completion of the garage on the site in question, a sum of not less than 
£60,000 out of the proceeds of this issue to be earmarked for that specific 
purpose. In fact, as above mentioned, £6,000 of the amount has already 
been expended. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
of the above-mentioned Contracts, Architect's and Valuers’ reports can be 
inspected at the offices of the Company’s Solicitors any day between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., prior to the closing of the subscription list. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying form, and forwarded, 
together with the amounts payable on application, to the Company’s Bankers 
at their Head Offices or Branches, 

A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid by the Company on Shares 
allotted in respect of public applications bearing the stamp of any broker, 
banker or recognised agent. 

If no allotment is made the application money will be refunded in full, 
and if a partial allotment is made the surplus of the application money will 
be applied towards the amount payable on allotment, and the excess, if 
any, returned to the applicant. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the shares and the 
previous payments liable to forfeiture, and interest at 10 per cent. per 
annum will be charged on all overdue instalments. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from 
the Company’s Bankers, Brokers and Solicitors, or from the Secretary at the 
offices of the Combany. 

London, 14th May, 1924. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


THE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO. (1924) LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917. 
OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION OF 
160,000 8 per cent Cumulative Participating Preference Shares 
of £1 each and 
64,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each. 
To the Directors THE BLUE BIRD MOTOR CO. (1924) LIMITED. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of @..............0... » being 
a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on Application for .........:scssec0 Preference 
Shares of £1 each at par and Is. per Share OM .........ccsesceceseeeeeees Ordinary 


Shares of Is. each at par of the above Company, I/we hereby apply for and 
request you to allot me/us such Shares in accordance with this application 
upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus dated 14th May, 1925, and of 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and I/we 
hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may _ be allotted 
to me/us, and to pay the balance due from me/us by the instalments specified 
in the said Prospectus, and I/we authorise you to place my/our name on the 
register of members of the Company as the holder of the Shares allotted 
to me/us. 
Dated this 


(State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


ADDRESS (in full) ............ 


OCCUPATION 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 

Cheques should be drawn to “ Bearer,’’ and crossed ‘‘ Not negotiable.’’ 

Any alteration from ‘‘ Order”? to “ Bearer” must be authenticated by the 
Drawer’s signature. 

No receipt will be issued for payment on Application, but an acknowledg- 
ment wiil be forwarded in due course either by letter of allotment in whole 
or in part or by return of Deposit. 

This Form of Application should be filled up and sent to Barclays Bank 
Limited, 78 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1, or their Head 


Office or any of their Branches, together with a remittance for the amount 
payable on application. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


TOCK Exchange markets are disturbed to some 
extent by the foreign political developments of 
this week. The defeat of Monsieur Poincaré, 

accompanied as it was by the drop in_ the 
value of the franc, followed too closely upon 
the heels of the reported friction between France 
and Turkey for these events to pass without 
the Stock Exchange taking uneasy notice of 
them. Prices in many departments are dull; business 
has fallen away to a low ebb. More interest was 
taken in the result of the drawing for the. Stock 
Exchange Derby Sweepstake of a hundred thousand 
tickets of £1 each than, for instance, in the introduction 
to the Consol market of a newcomer in the shape of 
the 44% Conversion Loan, business in which is being 
transacted on the basis of 97%. Investment stocks 
maintain their prices with noticeable firmness. Specu- 
lation is dormant, giving only occasional flashes of its 
quality in such spasmodic movements as have occurred, 
for example, in British Controlled Oil shares. The 
domestic political outlook is regarded as being not 
sufficiently secure to make people anxious to wade far 
out into financial depths, The public are marking time, 
as the papers call it. As for the mining markets, they 
are receiving next to no attention, so great is the 
influence of the forthcoming Transvaal Election upon 
South African shares, the weakness of the price of tin 
upon Malayan, Cornish, and West African tin shares, 
and the French political turmoil upon diamond and 
copper issues. 


GOOD CHEER FOR INVESTORS 

It is quite reasonable to look for better prices 
in the great bulk of industrial shares. The 
Chancellor’s Budget speech was blamed for ex- 
cess of optimism, and only time can _ prove 
whether the criticisms are well founded or not. 
He is plainly casting a main with the future, but if 
his foresight should prove to be correct, then there 
must be a steady, and a very general, rise in Stock 
Exchange securities. The fact that 150 millions of the 
5 per cent. War Loan have been lately offered for con- 
version into the new 4} per cent. stock is in itself an 
illustration of the way in which the credit of the 
country is rising, which means that investment securi- 
ties of all kinds will move, by degrees, on to a higher 
plane. 

Holders of Preference shares, Preferred stocks and 
pre-Ordinary issues of all descriptions will note this 
with approval, because it infers that their investments 
will appreciate in value unless, of course, there should 
be such a vigorous trade revival as would cause 
securities to be sold in order that money might be 
employed in trade channels. Such a transition is, 
however, unlikely to come upon us abruptly ; and, even 
without underwriting the Chancellor’s optimism, the 
careful observer of Stock Exchange tendencies will be 
fain to admit that the outlook is flattering to the hopes 
of those who, holding good stuff, look for improvement 
in the value of their stocks. 


CHINESE BONDS 


It may appear risky to recommend the bonds of a 
country which is known to be in the throes of revolu- 
tion, but in the case of China there are certain sound 
loans which are secured upon the Maritime Customs. 
These Customs are under European control and 
administration. The department is almost entirely 
British, and the management is in the hands of the 
Inspector-General of Customs, Sir Francis Agien, 
K.B.E. For many years past the Customs have shown 
large increases, and the surplus amounts to several 
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millions sterling. The bonds appeal to people who 
like something that will pay them a modest rate of 
interest now, but which offers a substantial yield taking 
redemption into account, 


FOR SPECULATIVE INVESTMENT 


The China 4% 1895 Bonds, for instance, January and 
July interest, obtainable at go, pay 44 per cent. now; 
but as they are redeemable at 100 by 1931 at latest, 
the return is raised to 7 per cent., of which £2 per 
cent. profit on redemption is free from income tax. 
Annual drawings at 100 take place during March, and 
the amount of the Loan still outstanding is just over 
54 million pounds. The China 5% 1896 bonds, redeem- 
able at 100 by 1932, are subject to annual drawings at 
100 in February. The price is 95, at which the return 
comes to 5} per cent. on the money, raised to 6} per 
cent. allowing for repayment at the latest date. Both 
these loans are secured on the Maritime Customs, as 
are also the 44 per cents. of 1898, which, redeemable 
at 100 by 1943 and annual drawings at 100 in January, 
can be bought at 77, giving £5 17s. 6d. per cent. on 
the money outright, to which another 2 per cent. must 
be added as the yield allowing for redemption. Chinese 
bonds cannot be regarded as gilt-edged, but the best of 
them are these three, and the speculation in buying 
them is comparatively slight. 


BLUE BIRDS 


The Blue Bird Motor Co., Ltd., is being floated as 
a public company with a capital of £175,000. The 
business was established fifteen years ago and has ex- 
panded materially. Some months ago the company 
decided to celebrate the first anniversary of its petrol 
service station by reducing the price of motor spirit 
to 1s. 4d. per gallon. The reduction has now become 
a permanent feature of the business. A large public 
motor garage to accommodate 300 cars is being erected 
on a site at the rear of the Company’s Chelsea station. 


A HINT TO TRUSTEES 


For the trustee who is concerned more with the 
intention of benefiting the beneficiaries from the capital 
point of view rather than immediate income—and 
there are many such—the lower interest-bearing stocks 
are worth attention, because of the unlikelihood of 
these being redeemed until the latest date to which 
the loans can run. It is obvious, of course, that a 
Colony will not repay, at 100, a 3 per cent. stock 
which is dated, say, 1926-36, until the later date. 
Appreciation of this fact renders scarce the available 
amount of supply, but there are still securities of this 
class which can be obtained. If instructions are given 
to a stockbroker to watch for such stocks to come in, 
the prospective purchaser will probably be satisfied 
after the exercise of a little patience. 


“ON NOTE OF HAND ONLY” 


Moneylenders’ circulars are epidemic just now. 
Hardly a day passes without bringing postal invita- 
tions from these friends in need. They come alluringly 
to the man nigh to the end of his financial tether. Here 
is a rope at which the drowning victim clutches, 
oblivious of the noose which it slips over his head to 
render the last case of that man worse than the first. 
To test the genuineness of these destroyers of soul and 
body, I led one of them gently up the garden path, as 
the schoolboys say, and asked his terms for the loan 
of £100 without security. He fenced and wriggled, to 
gain time, presumably, for making inquiries among 
local tradesmen, maidservants, and other responsible 
authorities, as to my financial standing. After about 
three weeks of correspondence—I steadily declined his 
urgent requests for an interview—he was apparently 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THOMAS BURT, M.P., D.C.L., 


Pitman and Privy Councillor, An Autobiograpiy. 
With Supplementary chapters by AARON WATSON 
and a Foreword by WILFRID BURT. lds. net. 


This autobiography will prove one of the most interesting books 
of the season, 


Mr. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in the most precise and the most 
extended meaning of the term. The conditions of mining life when 
Mr. Burt first entered a coal-pit and the growth of the Labour cause 
are graphically described, 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, author of ‘ Death and 
Its Mystery ’ ‘ Dreams of an Astronomer,’ etc. 
12s. 6d. net. 


To those who have already read the author’s famous Trilogy 
(‘ Before Death,’ ‘ At Death,’ and ‘ After Death’) M. Flammarion’s 
writings of the Spirit World will need no introduction. It will be 
sufficient to say that he treats this subject from the same view point 
of cases of phenomenal appearances from the Spirit World. Apart 
from this the book will be found to contain a most interesting num- 
ber of Ghost Stories and unaccountable happenings. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS 


By A. SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in the 
Ministry of Health). Edited and with an additional 
chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F.S.I. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams, plans and 

s. 6d. net. 


The “ Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase—and it is little 
more than a rm to many of us; but to those who have seen some- 
thing of the human discomfort, degradation, and discontent of that 
problem it is not a phrase, but a shameful fact which must be faced. 


The thor in this valuable work offers constructive suggestions 
both with regard to the provision of new houses and the allied 
problem of the reconstruction. 


NEW _FICTION. 
THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, author of ‘ El 
Supremo,’ ‘ Andivius Hedulio,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid pageant of Imperial Rome at the height of her power and 
splendour, 

This book presents, for the rst time in fiction, a correct and 
adequate account of the Vestal Virgins. 


CORRIGAN’S WAY 7s. Gd, net. 
By EDMUND SNELL, author of ‘ The Yellow Seven.’ 


i i Id of 
Readers of Mr. Snell’s previous book will not need to be to 

his ‘teaasting style. Old and new readers alike will be charmed 
by both Corrigan and his “ way.” 


THE FOREST OF FEAR 


By ALFRED GORDON 
BENNETT, author of ‘ The 
Valley of Paradise.’ 

7s. 6d. net. 


From the dim, mysterious heart of 
New York’s Chinese Quarter, the story 
reaches out to a far-flung island in 
the Pacific Ocean. In this beautiful 
environment, the author weaves a fas- 
cinating romance that is aglow with 
the witchery of that half-forgotten king- 
dom below the Line. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace :: London, W.C.2. 
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ANNOUNCE 
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By PHILIP GUEDALLA 10/6 net 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘These critical estimates of places, 
authors and politicians are swift, penetrating and sure.” 

Truth.—* Mr. Guedalla is a master of the allusive 
manner of writing . . reinforced by a certain pungent 
and often rather wicked wit.’ 


ALSO- 
A: A Bird’s Eye View 
ate LORD RONALDSHAY. 18/- net. 


Mornin, Post.— Altogether this is a_ brilliant -— 
for it is inspired by and inspires us with the variety and 
might and complexity of India.” 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. New edition. 7/6 net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: His Philosophy & Symbols 
By S. FOSTER DAMON. 42/- net. 


BYRON : The Last Journey 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. (2nd Imp.) 12/6 net. 


Daily News.— A_ brilliant imaginative feat ... The 
story of Byron’s life in Greece ... is extraordinarily 
interesting as Mr. Nicolson unfolds it... The Book is a 


ue and original addition to the literature about 


GOD'S 
STEP-CHILDREN 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
7/6 net 


GeraLp Goutp in the Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mrs. Millin 
has given us something beautiful and memorable. No half- 
praise will fit it.’ 


CONSTABLE : Publishers : LONDON [Tz 


An OXFORD Sectional Bookcase will 
ensure a continuously pleasing ‘‘ finished " 
appearance at all times. Each OXFORD 
Section joins its neighbour by means of 
practically invisible joints which “‘ fit like 
a glove,’’ and the most critical examina- 
tion but serves to reveal the beauties of 
design and construction which place the 
OXFORD far in advance of any 
seemingly similar bookcase. 


‘OXFORD: 


| | °Sectional Bookcase 


GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 


Success at Auction Bridge. With the New and Revised Laws. 
By FRANK ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 240; cloth, 5/- net, 
postage 3d. 

A. E. Manninc Foster says: ‘“ The principles propounded are sound, 
and based upon the practical experience of modern players. I am glad 
to see that Mr. England devotes considerable space to the play of the 
cards. His chapters on defensive play are excellent.” 


Purple Hours 
PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. With Foreword by G. K. 
ESTERTON.  Feap. 8vo., pp. 174; art canvas, 5/- net, 
3d. 

A volume of descriptive studies of London. 

An eminent author says: ‘‘ They seem to me marvels of observation 
and style.”’ 

A Life Unveiled 
Anonymous. With Introduction by JOHN BURROUGHS. Demy 
8vo., pp. 352; cloth, 8/6 net, postage 6d. 
“A sincere and uncompromising disclosure of the heart . A 
charming and convincing picture.’’—Scotsman. 
‘A very interesting book.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

The Shepherd of the People 
Abraham Lincoln: A Novel. By SIDNEY HERBERT BUR- 
CHELL, author of ‘My Lady of the Bass,’ etc. 7/6 net; 
postage 4d, 

“The romance of the work is admirable as might be mony | from 
an author of the wide experience of Mr. Burchell.”—E. Anglian Times. 
Publicity that Pays 

about Advertising. By A. SUMMERS. Cr. 8vo., 
192; cloth, 5/- net, postage 3d 

= By a publicity expert who believes that 80 per cent. of British 

business men do not understand the elements of eablicity. *_Times. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD BOOKS. 
Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN. Uniform 4to., cloth. 


Birds and their Young 
By T. A. COWARD. 12 mounted coloured plates and 32 sketches. 
10/6 net, postage 9d. 
“The artist has enriched a fine book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Birds i 
ag PYCRAFT. 12 mounted coloured plates and 17 other 
plates. ii. net, postage 9d. 
One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a book.”— 
Spectator. 
Birds One Should Know 
By THEODORE WOOD. 8 mounted coloured plates, 16 black 
and white plates and 185 text illustrations. 10/6 net, postage 9d. 


ge 
ae better in bird illustration has ever been seen.’’—Cage 


“ An exceedingly handsome and useful volume.”—Field. 


ge GAY & HANCOCK, Limited, 
34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garde, W.C 2. 


For Sport or Pleasure 


Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 5j LB. 
Average weight 1} lb. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 
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satisfied. All I had to do in order to get a loan for 
4100, was to give him £10 deposit, and to sign a 
paper agreeing to pay interest which worked out to 
sixty per cent. per annum. That being what I wanted to 
know, I then decided to adopt the Editorial dictum 
that ‘‘ this correspondence must now cease.’’ But he 
still goes on sending me his billets-doux to this day. 


PENAL SERVITUDE 


Sir Ernest Wild, the Recorder, passed a sentence of 
three years’ penal servitude last week upon an outside 
broker who pleaded guilty to obtaining various sums 
of money by false pretences. The particular charge 
which brought him to book was that he offered Lever 
shares at a price below that quoted in the Stock 
Exchange, but failed to deliver shares for which 
people sent him money. A similar offence occurred 
in 1920, when the prisoner was convicted of obtaining 
45,648. It is an amazing part of human psychology 
that a man, and a woman, will readily pay money to 
people with whom they have never had any business 
dealings, and of whom they know little or nothing, 
provided that, in so doing, he or she thinks that this 
will mean obtaining shares a little cheaper than other 
people pay in the open market. Appeals to what may 
be bluntly called greed never seem to fail of their 
effect, although the optimist may venture a hope that 
the bringing to book of every fraud of this kind does 
have some little deterrent effect upon people who, in 
the fond hope of saving a few pounds, or shillings, 
will run risks that no business man would dream of 
taking. 

JANUS 


Company Meeting 


BRYANT & MAY, LTD. 


Tue FortietH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this company was 
held on Wednesday at the Fairfield Works, Bow, E., Mr. Wm. 
Alexr. Smith (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that it was again his good fortune to congratulate 
the shareholders upon the excellent results of the past year’s 
trading; in fact, it was beyond all question the most profitable 
year ever enjoyed by the shareholders of this great company. 
He must again assure them that before bringing out the net 
profits every item of expenditure had been most fully dealt 
with; the plants had been maintained in the best order, full 
depreciation had been written off, and ample reserves provided 
for any possible contingencies. A further £40,000 had been 
carried to reserve account, bringing it up to £300,000. This 
year £83,790 had been divided equally between the shareholders 
and the workers, as compared with £74,480 a year ago. Since 
the last meeting he had had an opportunity of visiting the com- 
pany’s timber plantations in Scotland, and was amazed at the 
splendid start which had been made. 

Mr. George W. Paton (Deputy Chairman and Managing 
Director) seconded the resolution, and stated that the accounts 
submitted were the best in the company’s long history. As one 
leading mewspaper put it when examining the report and 
accounts, the sustained success of the company was due to no 
magic; it resulted from a combination of a good product with 
good selling, and, of course, good buying. It resulted from more 
than that; it was, in his opinion, largely due to the company’s 
friendly relations with their workpeople and to their co-partner- 
ship and other schemes. A year ago he stated that the pressing 
problem of our industrial system was unemployment, and that 
this was aggravated by disputes for which mo settlement could 
be found until a strike or lock-out had brought about a crisis 
from which both sides lost financially and otherwise, and, in 
most cases, the general public suffered also. The only cure for 
this state of affairs was a partnership between capital and labour. 
The mutual distrust which, he was sorry to say, was 
engendered on both sides, and which ultimately bred strikes, 
must be got rid of. Before the directors introduced co-partner- 
ship in this company they had a very big turnover in labour ; 
to-day this was a thing of the past, with the result that the 
wastage from learners and inexperienced workers was practically 
eliminated, and the quality of the company’s product was corre- 
spondingly improved. Their relations with the unions. repre- 
senting the workpeople had been not only maintained, but 
improved and strengthened, because they saw and knew that 
the company cared and helped their members. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


S.P.C.K.. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Lists post free 
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THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


“Very emphatically tops them al!.”—Dairy Crapuic. 


L N D oO N & briiliant book.”"—TseE Times. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. © ~ “2 to 10.45. 
BUSTER KEATON 
in his latest six-reel comedy 
“OUR HOSPITALITY” 


STEWART ROME and COLETTE BRETTEL in 
“THE COLLEEN BAWN” 


Scenic—* Sunshine and Ice,” etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 8 to’ 10.45. 
ANDREE LAFAYETTE 
in George Du Maurier’s famous drama 


CLIVE BROOK and NINA VANNA in 
MONEY HABIT” 


FELIX, THE CAT, and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Lord Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 

16s. ; Prof. Thornton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 

30s. ; Thorn’s Humane Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s. ; Hag- 
gard’s Madame de Stael : Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; 
Kennedy Jones’s Fleet Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; 
War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s.; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 
6s., pub. 10s. 6d.; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s 
Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Wheatley’s Pepys’s Diary, 8 vols., 
£2 15s.; Post Office London Directory with Ce. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d. ; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, best edition, 2 vols., 1730, rare, £9 Qs. ; 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, £3 3s.; Thackeray’s 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
“ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 
2 vols., 1909, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by 
Robinson, 30s. ; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, 
tier Book of Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, Leech and Crowquill 


(scarce), 10s. 6d.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, © 


1917, 21s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George 
Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, IIllus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., £6 
offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Educational 


CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 


7 HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 


Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. - 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS, 1s. pet 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,’’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


£30; Bon Gaul- | 
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Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
‘MEDITERRANEAN, “EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
« BURMAH, CEYLON; STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. — 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @-CO., 128, Leadenhall London, z.0. 8 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


ENGLAND’ 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 


; Call or write 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’*Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 'S.W. 


The Yachting Monthly 


MAY ISSUE 
_ SPECIAL ENLARGED NUMBER 
Now on Sale | PRICE 2/- 


Art Galleries 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend. . 


ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 
particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open daily until May 14. Admission 1s. 3d. 

HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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‘* When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk of 
injury to cell tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease."—LORD LISTER. 


and CANCER 


Stomach cancer upon which a Surgeon at Tottenham Hospital said it was useless to 
operate disappears under The Yadil Treatment for Cancer. 


I SHOULD fail in my duty if 1 did not make known, far and wide, the 
following facts concerning a case of cancer which my suggested Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer has dispersed completely in a few weeks. 


N the 1st of May, I received the 
following letter from the little 
village of Wickford, Essex. 


** Sir,—My wife went under an opera- 
tion for cancer, but when opened up (at 
the Tottenham Hospital), it was found 
it was too bad to operate. She had to 
return home incurable. Your treatment 
for cancer having been brought to our 
notice, we decided to try it. The cancer, 
which lay across the stomach, appears to 
have disappeared after five weeks of 
strictly keeping to your prescription and 
she will continue one more week, mak- 
ing the six weeks. We would be glad if 
you would oblige with a diet most suit- 
able following the six weeks’ treatment 
for the same. I might say that she 
suffers badly from wind pains, and the 
chest seems very raw. Needless to say 
she is very weak. More proof would be 
given if you desire it. 


I am, Yours truly, C. S——” 


T once | decided to send a member 


of our staff to get fuller 
information, and his 
report. 
3rd May, 1924. 
‘* Mrs. S , Wickford, Essex. 


‘* I called here yesterday, Friday, to 
investigate this case. The facts are as 
follows : 

Mrs. S—— became ill last August 
and was treated by the local doctor for 
acute indigestion. Towards Christmas a 
large swelling developed across the 
stomach, from three to four inches long. 
Mrs. S was brought to London by 
her son, who called in Dr, T- for his 
opinion. He said that it looked like 
cancer, and suggested that Dr.— a 
famous surgeon of Cavendish Place, 
should be called in to examine the case. 
The surgeon diagnosed it at once as a 
deep-seated cancer. He expressed willing- 
ness to attempt the ation and 
suggested sending Mrs. to the 
Tottenham Hospital, which was done. 
The operation had hardly begun when 
the surgeon withdrew the knife and said 
it was useless to continue, as the case 
was beyond all hope. The Matron con- 
veyed the sad news to the son, who was 
waiting in an adjoining room. Dr. 
T- received a short letter from 
Dr.——, the surgeon, a couple of days 
later, which Dr. T.- read to the son 
of Mrs. S He was told to bring his 
mother back home when she _ had 
sufficiently recovered from the ordeal of 
the operating room, and to make her as 
comfortable as possible, for there was 
nothing which medical science could do 
for her. Mrs. S was suffering 
agonising pains; her state was pitiful. 
In March she was a dying woman. 


“* This became known and a neighbour, 
a trained nurse, lent them THe YADIL 
Book, bringing to their notice the sug- 
gested Yadil Treatment for Cancer. As 
a last hope, the treatment was com- 
menced on or about the 24th March, and 
followed minutely as described in the 
book. The first few doses relieved the 
pain, and recovery was so rapid that 
within three weeks the pain and swelling 
had completely disappeared. The treat- 


. ment was continued for a further two 


weeks on the lines recommended in the 
book, then Mr. S, » the husband, 
wrote for further guidance. When I 
saw Mrs. S—— yesterday she was sitting 
up, and seemed quite comfortable. She 
had even been able to walk as far as the 
garden gate. About 12 ounces of 
Yadil’ have been used to date.’’ 


EDICAL and surgical science had 
pronounced her case hopeless, 
but my treatment has proved 

that it was not. I called on Mrs. S—— 
on Sunday, May 4th, and was welcomed 
by the family, who confirmed the facts 
given in the above report. Mrs. S—— 
was sitting in a chair surrounded by her 
happy children. They told me of the 
intense suffering of their mother, their 
despair at the result of her visit to 
Tottenham Hospital, their hope against 
hope when The Yadil Treatment was 
commenced, their astonishment at the in- 
credible speed with which it gave results, 
first relieving the pain in a short three 
days, then reducing the size of the 
growth from day to day, until in three 
weeks, no trace of it could be seen, 
except the scar left by the surgeon’s knife 
and by the fourteen stitches required to 
close up the wound. My own joy and 

H could not be described. Could 
it be possible that my antiseptic ‘ Yadil ’ 
would pave the way to the conquest of 
cancer, as it has to the conquest of that 
other deadly plague, tuberculosis? I felt 
impelled to tell the nation of this case, 
and to make the following earnest appeal 
to all medical practitioners who are 
attending cases of cancer and to all 
friends of sufferers from this dread 
disease. 


RY at once The Yadil Treatment for 
Cancer, as suggested on page 79 
of Tue Yapit Book (3rd Edition). 

‘Yadil’ alone is not enough, but 
‘ Yadil’ in conjunction with the special 
diet, which is minutely described in the 
book, has performed a miracle for Mrs. 
S——. It may possibly do the same for 
many other victims of cancer. There are 
to-day, in the hospitals and private 
homes of this country, at least ten 
thousand cases of cancer which are 
known to the relatives and friends, and 


to the medical men attending the cases, 
to be beyond all medical and surgical 
aid. These poor victims will have passed 
away within the next two or three 
months. The Yadil Treatment for 
Cancer, which I explain in Tue Yapit 
Book, may not be successful in all cases, 
but if it were to si in half of the 
cases, or even less, would it not have 
been worth the experiment? This treat- 
ment is so inexpensive, so simple, that 
there is no excuse for not trying it on 
the score of cost. One pint of ‘ Yadil,’ 
costing only 12/-, would be amply 
sufficient. As to the food recommended, 
its cost is far less than the cost of the 
ordinary food given to victims of cancer. 
Se why not try the treatment, and let 
me know the results? If this was done 
at once, in ten thousand cases, within 
five or six weeks we should have definite 
results from which to draw conclusions. 
I would ask all those who may try the 
treatment to keep note of the date when 
it was commenced, the rate of progress, 
the results obtained, and to let me know 
whether it has proved successful or 
whether it has failed. I must know all 
the failures as well as all the successes. 
Without this full information it would 
be impossible to arrive at fair conclusions 
as to whether The Yadil Treatment is 
reliable in all cases, or only in a 
majority of cases, or in just a few special 
cases. 


APPEAL to all the victims of cancer 

themselves, to their relatives and 

friends, to the medical men interested 
in the cases, to all local Health Authori- 
ties, not to let this chance go by of 
finding out whether we have or not, in 
The Yadil Treatment for Cancer, a 
reliable means of checking and curing 
this dreadful disease. 


ADIL’ Antiseptic is based upon the 
active principle of garlic. It is 
absolutely non-poisonous, non- 
caustic, and makes possible the internal 
and external disinfection of the human 
system without risk of injury to the most 
delicate organs. This explains its extra- 
ordinary success in consumption, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, pleurisy, coughs, 
all fevers, wounds, sores, carbuncles, 
boils, erysipelas, varicose ulcers, in- 
flamed gums, etc. Wounds treated with 
‘ Yadil ’ heal rapidly, and never has one 
become septic. 
Write for Preliminary Report on 100 


cases of consumption now being treated 
in Manchester. Sent post free on request. 


HE names and addresses of the patient and the medical men who attended the 
case are available to the Presidents of the British Medical Association and the 
General Medical Council, if they wish to inquire into the facts, 


‘ Yadil’ is obtainable from all chemists 2 0z. 2/9, 6 oz. 4/9, Pint 12/-, 
‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared exclusively by CLement & JouHnson Limitep Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue 


direct. 


London W.C.1. 


rt 22/6. Tue Yapit Book 2/6—from chemists or 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lap. 


Paul, in the County of London, by 


Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


9 Street, 
Hersert Retacn, Ltp., a. Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday May 17, 1924. 
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